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Educational. 
[HE [JNIVERSITY OF | IVERPOOL. 


SESSION 1917-18. 
The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3% 1917, 
Prospectuses and full iculars of the following may be 
on application to THE EGISTRAKR :— ? 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, , MEDICINE, LAW, AND 
ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMEKCE. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCH ZULOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
PIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
SCHOUL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR 
SOCIAL WORK. 
S°HVCL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIE?. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHI- 
BITIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. Price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 5d. 
YT Biversity OF ABERDEEN. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1917-1918. 


THE WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on THURSDAY. 
i 4c) pea EXAMINATION will 











Rachel, 





The Degrees of Medicine granted by the Uni 
of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor ot Surgery ‘Cb,B.), 4 a Medicine 
(M.D.), Mastery of Surgery (Ch.M.). They are conferred only after 
Examination, and only on Students of the University. A Diploma 
in Public Health is conferred after Examination on Graduates in 
Medicine of any University in the United Kingdom. The total cost 
for the whole Curriculum, including Hospital Fees and Fees for the 
Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about 1601. Bursaries, Scholar- 
ships, Fellowships, and Prizes, to the number of Fifty, and of the 
aggregate annual value of 1,180/., are open to competition in this 


Faculty. 

A Prospectus of te Classes, Fees, &c. be had on application to 
THE SECR a oS THE MEDICAL. ACULTY. 

The Universit ry the following na per :—In Arts: Doctor 
of Letters, Doctor of Ne agg gS and Master of Arts. In Science: 
Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Science (in Pure Science, Agriculture, 
and Forestry). in_ Divinity: Doctor of ret law Honorary) and 
Bachelor of Divinity. In Law: Doctoi we (Honorary), 
a of Laws (LL.B.), and Bachelor of Law (B. 

rticulars may be had on application to THE SECRETARY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 





FACULTIES. 
SCIENCE. MEDICINE. 
ARTS. COMMERCE. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
SCHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING. MINING. 
METALLURGY. BREWING. 
DENTISTRY. 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 
THE SESSION 1917-18 COMMENCES OCTOBER 2, 1917. 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE ofan TO BOTH 
MEN AND WOMEN STUDEN 
In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are a to meet 
= —— of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies 


or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of 
po a — may, after one year’s study or research, take a 
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Situations Vacant. 
DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 


SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED), CONSETT. 
Head Master—Mr. E. C. JONES, M.8c. (Durham). 

TEACHERS REQUIRED from SEPTEMBER, 1917 :— 

(1) French. Hig lified 


hly and Degree and 
residence in France sbeolutely. e4 —— to 4 ine the teaching of 
French throughout the School. Commencing salary 1501., with 








oO | 
~ (2) Mathematics. rommesstes. duration of the War.) Well qualified 
standard. Salary 2001. 


SS Gehelaren ip sta lary 
ue ications a 101 X eeeenes not later than first post on 
Aad 


Salaries according to County Scale, plus War Bo 
Nag ia directly or ‘indirectly, is prohibited, | ‘and will ~yo3r 
For forms o' ly, d foo! 
envelope, to the uoders ht 
ROBS ON Conte Geectery for Higher Education. 
Shire Hall, Durham, July 16, 1 








M ETHODIST COLLEGE, BELFAST. 


UIRED, FOR SEPTEMBE 1, TWO_ RESIDENT 
RS, with cer song in (a) 2 ‘(principally Chemistry), 


Mi re 
or (b) Latin and Mathemati 
Salary not less than 1502., with residence. 


Applications to be sent to HEAD MASTER. 


| 
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Entered at the New York Post Office ag 
Second Class matter. 
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Appointment Wanted. 
AN, requires TEACHING APPponr. 


ENT. Ten years’ training. Four years at th 
of Art. Teaching experience. General work and “ aroun, eee 
Practical craft. == in Pottery, Stained Glass, and get ching. G 
testimonials.—‘* Astolat,” Berlin Road, Catford, S ood 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 


consider and place MSS. for early publication. Lit 
of all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests = 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address :~93 & 
CHANCERY LANE, LUNDON, W. 4 


UTHOR AND PUBLISHER. Author 

"a — orgy os Soames, oe anmeye for Volume 

ication or for Seria acing) to Mr K 8 
Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill’ London. Advice free. TOCKWELL, 











CHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


An EDGE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of 40. a year for Four 
Years will be awarded upon the results of the Entrance Examination 
to od School of Agriculture, to be held in OCTOBER next. 

may be obtained from THE REGISTRAR, School of 
Agriculture, the Office, Trinity ‘College. Dublin. 


CARBOROUGH SCHOOL OF ART. 


eae OF HEAD MASTER. 

e for the post of HEAD MASTER. 
Saey ee Qualifcatfone as laid down by the Board of Education 
Regu tions for Head Mastership of a Schoo! offArt. Hours of teach- 
ingas laid down by the regulations permit of ate a own work. 
Preference will be given to candidates under 45 years 

Applications, with co) 








i Heati, 





es of testimonials, should c rr to THE 
SECRETARY before A GUST 20, 1917. 





COUNCIL GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Miss A. F. EDWARDS. 
WANTED in SEPTEMBER, SCIENCE MISTRESS, to teach 
Chenmtes. Elementary Physics, and Botany. Honours Degree and 
rience in good 8 School irable. Initial salary from 
i. Oe annum according to experience. 
pplication, accompanied by not — than three recent testi- 
monials, should be sent at once to the 
Further Te yey may be had from n THe ff Heap MISTRESS. 


me on 
BER T T. JONES, Secretary. 
~reh Town Hail. Birkenhead, 


BIRKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 








Education De 








Type-Writing, Kc. 


S IKES & SIKES, Type- writing Offices, 
2234 ee a Road, ws uthors’ MSS. : Plays and 
Actors’ Parts; Legal, General, and Type 

written Facsimile tters ; Lessons. ‘Heneeneas Meetabiiehed 1803. 








UTHORS’ MSS. 

and intelligently TYPE-WRITTEN. 
Cataloguing. Charges moderate.—Miss T. 
Elms . Bromley, Kent. 


-e - 


peas, 
PP, Rose! Great 


of every kind accuratel y | 


Situations Wanted. 
DUCATED LADY, 45, seeks QUIET WORK 


in country library, bookshop, or village post offi 
French and German.— BAYLEY, The Bryn, Mickmaneworth Cond 








—.. 


Sales by Auction. 


Important Six Days’ Sale. 
GATEACRE GRANGE, NEAR LIVERPOOL, 
A few minutes from Gateacre Station, Cheshire Lines, 


AMPTON & SONS are instructed to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 
THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF UPWAKDS OF 3,500 VOLUMES 
(from Horsley Hall. Cheshire, purchased by Col. Hall Walker), 
Rare and valuable Books, mostly in choice contemporary or modern 
bindings, including Sets of the Standard Authors—Works on Art, 
Architecture, Costume, Colour Plate Books—-Books illustrated by 
Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, &c.—Poetry and the Drama—Ornithology, 
; also iso a very extensive (‘ollection of rare old Herbals, including 
Gesner Evonymus of 1559—The Great Herbal of 1561—Macer Floridus 
de Viribus Herbarum of 1490—Fuchsius de Historia Stirpium of 142- 
Turner's Herbal of 1568—Parkinson’s Para/isi in Sole, 1654—Brunfel's 
Herbarom, 1541—Lonicerus Naturalis Historie, 1552 ~Goodgi e, Foure 
Bookes of Husbandry, 1600—Ravenscroft, Pinetum Britenaionn, 
3 vols., also a choice ome of Littleton’s Tenures, Pynson, 1499, &¢.— 
Works on A riculture orticulture, Botany, Gar ening, =H Ge 
Sets of Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, Sowerby’s Botany, 40 vols., 
NOTE.—The CONTENTS oe THE MANSION will be Aiapersed 
on the Langer on MON rot JUuY 30, and Following Days, 
Catalogues, po ee, 18. eac ~¥ "Geek Portion only, post free on 
application to pvthe Auctioneers, 3 ‘Cockepur Street, London, S.W.1. 








Catalogues. 
OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT and 


OLD. Best cash prices. CATALOGUES sent post free.— 
R. ATKINSON. 97 ‘oundeliens Road, Forest Hill, 8.E. 








For remainder of Miscellaneous Advertise- 
ments see p. 402. 











Mas o Dees 
aSYLUABU: SES with full information as to Lecture and L 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas "°S Batibitions 
oa "Scholarships *, will be sent on application to 0 THE SECRETARY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


CHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, 
LONDON INSTITUTION, FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C.2. 
ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND RELIGIONS. 

The SUMMER TERM began on APRIL 30. Instruction is given 
in the principal Languages of the East and of Africa, and i 
Oriental and African Keligions and Customs 

For particulars apply to E. DENISON ROSS, Director. 


DUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE,” 
11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 
TRAINING SCHEME AND LECTURE CENTRE. 
The reconstruction < educational and social work of the country 
necessitates the TRAINING of many more educated women as 
teachers and social workers. 
For further iin apply to Mrs. MACKENZIE, M.A., Hon. 
Dean, or Miss MARGARET FRODSHAM, B.S8c., Tutor. 














Insurance Companies. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 





Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH and LONDON. 
(London Head Office, 50 FLEET STREET, E.C.4) 


CHIE (= ‘land 72 William Street, E.0 
LONDON BRANCHES | at — Bae Mes (Marine and 





CLAIMS PAID EXCEED ........... --£33,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 





A Judicious Rule.— 


and we recommend their use. 


‘To CURE—is the Voice of the Past. 
To PREVENT—is the } Divine Whisper of the Present.” 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise make you feel languid—tired 
a little 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves. 


This world-famous natural aperient for over 40 years has been the standard remedy for 
constipation, biliousness, impure blood and indigestion. 


“1st. Restrain your appetite, and get always up from the table with 4 
desire to eat more. 2nd. Do not touch anything that does not agree with your stomach, be it most 
agreeable to the palate.” These rules have been adopted in principle by all dietitians of eminence, 


“A LITTLE at the RIGHT TIME is better than Much and Running 
Over at the Wrong.’’ 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ CAN NOW BE FREELY OBTAINED FROM ALL CHEMISTS & STORES. 


—** blue” 








Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ 


Works, LONDON, S.E. 
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e a, mal = : _ 
wu] F 5. P.C.K.+ List | 
. rom ot -\e DA. 1ST. Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST. 
IN GERMAN GAOLS. A narrative of Two Years’ Captivity in The TOWN LABOURER 
STARE | 
-M.C,A. With a Prefa y . STON, G.C.M.G. 
am. K.C-B. With Sixteen Illustrations. 2e, 6d. net. ee 1760-1832. | 
ure man THE CALL OF THE WAR. By Sir Cuartes Lucas, K.C.B. 
& Good K.C.M.G. A stirring appeal to all who im at home to do their part werthily THE NEW CIVILISATION. 
od, in the struggle. 3d. net. By J. L. and BARBARA HAMMOND. 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION. By the Rev. A. S. GepeEn, D.D., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
2s, net. “4 brilli ph Nagueni . . 
rilliant and important achievement. * The Town Labourer 
THEOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY. A Comparison. By will rank as an indispensable source of revelation and of inspira- 
we to = ye E, Author of ‘The Truth and Error of Christian Science,’ tion.” —TuE NATION. 
ity Wor . e - net. = ss ree — 
sts first, | 
ae FOOD. By Attx. Hitt, MA. M.D. F.R.C.S., Principal of the | FIRST VIOLATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL 
—w University College of Southampton. 9d. net. | LAW BY GERMANY. —Luxembourg and Belgium. | 
\uthors — By LOUIS RENAULT. Translated from the Original | 
ig yolume BOOKS FOR THE SUMMER ___by FRANK CARR, LL.D. Demy 8vo, 2s. net. _ 
eiaieas BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS in Romance —_ Realit WHAT GERMANY IS FIGHTING FOR. | 
By W. F. KIRBY, F.LS. F.E.S. With 23 Coloured Plates. 5s. nets By Sir CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 1s. 6d. net. | 
FLORAL RAMBLES IN HIGHWAYS AND BY- | , | 
WOR By the Rev. Professor G. HENSLOW, M.A, oon ban + | THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM in Relation 
: BK Coloured Plates and 100 Illustrations in Black and White. 6s, net. | to the Coming Conflict for National Supremacy. 
. NATURAL HISTORY RAMBLES: Lane and Field. | By V. SEYMOUR BRYANT, M.A. With a Preface by 
By the late Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. With numerous Woodcuts. 2s, net. | the Right Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH, 0.M. Crown 8vo, | 
EDIBLE AND POISONOUS MUSHROOMS: What to | —_ 8% _S&_seat. | 
eat and what to avoid. By the late M. C. 
M.A. LL.D. With 18 Coloured Plates, intustroting 48 sponten. 2s. goon | THE UP-BRINGING OF DAUGHTERS. j 
BRITISH WILD FLOWERS IN THEIR NATURAL | By CATHERINE DURNING WHETHAM. Crown 
OL, COLOURS AND FORM. Text by the Rev. Professor | 8vo, 5S. net. 
jines, HENSLOW, M.A. F.LS. F.G.S. With over 200 Coloured Illustrations | Encouraging and freshly thought out statement.” 
ELL by drawn from, and of the size of, the natural plant, 8vo, cloth boards, 8s, net. | THE ScoTsMAN. 
UGUST 4, Ca. oO 
‘OLUMES 
| Walker). | WORLD-BUILDERS ALL. 
mole SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, The Task of the Rising Generation. 
air LONDON: 68 HAYMARKET, S.W.1, and of all Booksellers. By the Rev. E. A. BURROUGHS, M.A., Fellow and 
including : : Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford; Hon. Chaplain to 
* Ford __ MAS =~ | H.M. the King. With a Foreword by the Vice-Provost || 
oy ‘an <a ce | of Eton College. Crown 8vo, 2s, net. 
jtannicum, ‘6 The little book ought to be widely known and read in all boys’ || 
ook + ty eb yal Ons é SERI LS. | schools, and though it is primarily written for boys, we venture to || 
dls., &c. . - have the largest stock in the country of | suggest that girls as well as boys should read it.” | 
ai Book: li d t f : ee eeu tt 
ine Bae Transactions and Journals of Learned Societies, ., in acts, ‘runs, Loxpox Drocesas Maazinr. | 
yet, free on and_single volumes or ‘ } 
8.W.l. Libraries or small parcels purchased for cash. ‘ ARTHUR STANTON.—A Memoir. } 
= logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural: Gardening, Ae’, matie on By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. With || 
application. Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. | 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 ** A volume of engrossing interest, and a worthy memorial of a | 
IT and Telephone : Gerrard, 1412. true servant of Christ and humanity.”—THE SPECTATOR. 
— CANON SHEEHAN’S LAST NOVEL. 
—— 4 . THE GRAVES AT KILMORNA. | 
wiles Appointment @anted. a Sees Et oe wok. | 
** According to accounts from Ireland, Canon Sheehan’s last | 
| volume, ‘The Graves at Kilmorna,’ is having an unprecedented | 
—— C A M BR ID G E G R A D U A T E, sale. . . . As the book proved to be a prophecy in almost every | 
— detail of what has actually happened within the last eighteen || 
: | months, the singularly accurate vision of the dead priest before the || 
eae Secretary and Auditor events of Easter, 1916, is accepted as a forecast of other things to ! 
. TO THE come. Canon Sheehan was not an advocate of the Sinn Fein I} 
: i; movement, though he knew of its existence; and he wrote to bring 
Board of Education of a British Dependency, it into line with the conservative demands of all the national | 
| patriots.” —EccLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 
e DESIRES ADMINISTRATIVE WORK IN THE NIGHT.—a Detective Story. | 
By The Hon. R. GORELL BARNES. Author of ‘Out || 
IN ENGLAND, of the Blue.’ Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
) ‘© 4 detective story of a y see +2 gfe song Rene y | 
’ : ~ ‘©7t ia well written, lacking neither humour nor sense of | 
where he had Three years’ previous experience as | character.”—Daity TELEGRAPH. | 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY SECOND EDITION. | 
sal Mille oe _CHEMISTRY IN THE SERVICE OF MAN. 
y By ALEXANDER FINDLAY, M.A. D.Sc. F.LC., 
aes COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Wales. | 
with ¢ 8vo, 5S. net. { 
—_ d 1 as Secondary School | 
and several as Secondary School Master. 
e008 7 THE FLYING BOOK. — The Aviation World | 
OVER MILITARY AGE. | Who’s Who, Industrial Directory, and Vade Mecum. | 
ad AGE 1917 Edition. With Plates. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. | 
IN ENGLAND END OF JULY. | | 
ae _ LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, £.¢.4 
» Address “* M,” c/o Athenzeum, 10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C..2 | ” —| 
el 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


A DIVERSITY OF 
CREATURES. 


STORIES BY 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Uniform Edition. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Pocket Edition, Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 48. 6d. 
net. Leather, 5s. net. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


My Reminiscences. By Sir 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. With 
Illustrations. Extra Crown §8vo, 
7a. 6d. net. 

The Morning Post.—‘ I feel sure that thisis one of 
the wisest books that have ever been written. The 
author begins by warning us that it is not history ; 
not a record of facts, but a selection of the pictures 
in remembrance, cunningly composed and passion- 
tinged, which the unseen, ever-busy painter is 
always making for all of us—for you and me at this 
very moment !” 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


Poems. By RALPH HODGSON. 


38. 6d. net. 
The Sphere.—* There is nothing in it that is not 
fine poetry.” 





1917 ISSUE NOW READY. 
The Statesman’s Year 
Book. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, 


LL.D. Assisted by M. EPSTEIN, 
M.A. Ph.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 
128, 6d. net. 








VOL. Il. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Economic Annals of the 


| Nineteenth Century. By the 

late Professor WILLIAM SMART, 

M.A. D.Phil. LL.D. Vol. II. 1821- 
1830. S8vo, 21s. net. 

The Times.—‘‘ This continues the valuable histor- 

ical survey which the late Professor of Political 


Economy at Glasgow began in ‘ Economic Annals 
of the Nineteenth Century, 1801-1820.’ ” 





Social and International 
Ideals: Being Studies in Patriotism. 
By BERNARD BOSANQUET, LL.D. 
Author of ‘The Philosophical Theory 
of the State,’ &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Times.—“ If the book contained nothing else 
than some of the observations in the last chapters 
as to true pacifism and patriotism, it would make 
every reader its debtor.” 








A Defence of Idealism : 
Some Questions and Con- 


clusions. By MAY SINCLAIR. 


8vo, 12s. net. [Aug. 10. 
The eight chapters of Miss Sinclair’s work deal 
respectively with the Pan-Psychism of Samuel 
Butler— Vitalism —Some Ultimate Questions of 
Psychology—Some Ultimate Questions of Meta- 
hysics—Pragmatism and Humanism—The New 
lism—The New Mysticism—and a chapter in 
which the author’s conclusions are set forth. 





CHEAPER EDITION. 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s 
World Atlas. Containing 34 


Political Maps in Colours, with a com- 
plete Index to over 30,000 Places. Size 
15 x 12 inches. Full bound Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO. Lrpv. LONDON. 








THE ATHENZUM 


George Allen « Unwin tt<. 


AFTER WAR PROBLEMS 


By the late EARL of CROMER, VISCOUNT 
HALDANE, the BISHOP of EXETER, PROF. 
ALFRED MARSHALL, and others. Edited by 
WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 
(Second Impression.) Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 
“Of the many publications....this volume is the 
fullest and most comprehensive that has yet appeared. 
Valuable, clear, sober and judicial.”—Times. 
“This volume will be very helpful to thoughtful 
oy liye eo | Post. 
““A book of real national importance, and of which 
the value may very well prove to be incalculable.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


THE CHOICE BEFORE US 


By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
“There are many pages which express admirably 
the opinions of calm, clear-thinking men.”—Times. 
‘There is no denying his highmindedness and the 
clearness of his thought.”—Land and Water. 
** A noble book which everyone should read.” 
Daily News. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY OF 
CONSCRIPTION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A Summary of the Parliamentary Debates, &c., 
with an Index and Text of the Military Service Acts, 
and a Preface by RICHARD C. LAMBERT, M.P. 

(July 30.) Dewy 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE ECONOMIC ANTI-CHRIST 


By the Rev. W. BLISSARD, M A. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


“Mr. Blissard is an acute thinker, with a singular 
faculty for telling and original presentment of ideas. 
Thereis hardly a page on which the reader will not 
find some illuminating remark.”— Zimes. 


BOHEMIA’S CASE FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 


By EDWARD BENES, D.Litt. With an Introduc- 
tion by H. WICKHAM STEED, Foreign Editor 
of THE TIMES. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
A clever exposition of the Czecho-Slovak claim for 
independence from the Historical, Economic, and 
Political point of view. It reveals Austrian terrorism 
in Bohemia during the War, and proves that the dis- 
memberment of the Dual monarchy is the only solution 

jf a permanent peace in Europe is to be established. 


THE FUTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


By LEONARD S. WOOLF. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 
*““A very thorough piece of work and is one of the 
essential books ”— Leicester Pioneer. 
“ An admirable little book.” —Common Sense. 


HOME TRUTHS ABOUT THE WAR 


By the Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, Chaplain of 
the Savoy. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
“A manifesto of the newly energized Christianity 
that is the new help and hope of shaken, baffied, 
humbled Mr. and Mrs. Everyone.”—Daily Mail. 


PROFESSIONALISM and ORIGINALITY 


With some Suggestions for National Reconstruction. 

By F. H. HAYWARD, D.Litt. B.Sc. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
‘* Dr. Hayward’s book is, we feel, only the beginning 
of an immensely important study, which has for its 
object the ascertaining of the best methods of utilizing 
the brains and inspiration of the country.”—Everyman. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
RELATION TO SCHOOL LIFE 


A Statement of Present Conditions and Future 
Needs for Parents, Teachers, Members of Educa- 
tion and School Care Committees, and all interested 
in National Health, By REGINALD E. ROPER, 
M.A. M.Ed. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net (postage 5d.). 
“A piece of honest thinking and common sense 
applied with a vigour that is occasionally almost 
relentless.” —Times. 


THE CAMP SCHOOL 


By MARGARET McMILLAN. Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

This book sets forth the record of a series of 
experiments which had as their object the removal of 
the disabilities that come to the children of poverty, 
and it is hoped that in this hour of stress it may be 
found useful to those who are planning a new order of 
future for the children of the Kmpire. 








RUSKIN HOUSE, 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. 


HEALTH AND THE STATE 
By WILLIAM A. BREND, M.A.Camb. 
M.D. (State Medicine) B.Sc.Lond., &., 
Lecturer on Forensic Medicine, Charing 
Cross Hospital. Demy 8vo, 360 pp. 
10s. Gd. net. 


GREATER ITALY 
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Announcements. 
The July number of Ghe Atheneum 


containing the Supplement on ‘ Labour 
Unrest” is still on sale. 
* # # 


We hope that the series of articles on 
‘Prospects in English Literature’ will 
be resumed next month. 

# % * 


The May Supplement of The 
Atheneum entitled ‘ America and 
Freedom’ is being reprinted with a 
preface by Viscount Grey. 

% * * 


The attention of our readers is directed 
to the announcement on the back cover 
of the journal dealing with Che 
Atheneum Literature Department. 
The literature for sale will prove of 
value to Atheneum Circles. 

* * * 


Next month Ghe Atheneum will 
publish a Special Supplement on 
‘French Literature during the War.’ 








Comments. 


HE ministerial changes which have taken 
place have had a mixed reception. The 
War Cabinet now consists of Mr. Lloyd 
George, four Conservatives, Mr. Henderson, 
and Lieut.-General Smuts. The new member 
is Sir Edward Carson, who “ but for the grace of 
God ” would have been a rebel against the Crown. 
His successor at the Admiralty is the latest 
“man of push and go.” Sir Eric Geddes is 
undoubtedly a man of extraordinary energy 
and organizing ability. No one has the faintest 
notion whether he possesses political capacity. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s resignation made 
further changes necessary. Mr. Montagu was, 
quite naturally we think, marked out for the 
India Office, and has left the Reconstruction 
Committee, of which he was Vice-Chairman. 
Dr. Addison has succeeded him, but with wider 
powers, as Minister in charge of Reconstruction. 
Mr. Churchill has taken Dr. Addison’s place at 
the Ministry of Munitions. We trust he will 
not adopt his favourite Napoleonic pose. The 
Labour situation is too dangerous to be trifled 
with. His appointment to the Ministry of 
Munitions clinches the case for concentrating the 
Labour Departments in the Ministry of Labour. 
There was a passage in Mr. Churchill’s speech at 
Dundee which hinted at this development. 


THE Prime Minister probably supposes he has 
strengthened his Government by the “ General 
Post.” We believe he is mistaken. If his ad- 
ministration is to survive it needs not new men, 
but a new policy. The country is not being 
governed—it is being “‘ wangled,” to use an 
expressive term. We have suggested in these 
columns that there should be a Cabinet for 
civil affairs. There would be a_ twofold 
advantage in this: it would render a coherent 
domestic policy possible, and it would enable 
the War Cabinet to concentrate its attention 
on the War, and to formulate for the country a 
clear statement of war policy and peace terms. A 
Cabinet for civil affairs presided over by the 
Minister for Reconstruction, who presumably 
has the confidence of the Prime Minister, would 
be of great value both to the prosecution of the 
War, as we pointed out in our Labour Supple- 
ment last month, and to the cause of Recon- 
struction, as the future depends so much upon 
the present. 


OnE of the most significant developments of 
the day is the “ Life and Liberty ” Movement 
in the Church of England. ‘The meeting recently 
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held in London was so large that an overflow 
meeting had to be arranged—proof, if proof were 
needed, of a revival in things spiritual. The 
churches have come in for much criticism on the 
ground that they have not responded to the new 
opportunities of the time. The Life and Liberty 
Movement appears to be an answer, somewhat 
belated perhaps, to that criticism. So far as 
we understand it, its significance lies in the fact 
that it is religious rather than ecclesiastical. 
People of all denominations and no denomination 
will undoubtedly watch the new movement with 
interest and sympathy. 


On July 19 some rather striking figures on the 
cost of producing wheat were given by Sir 
Richard Winfrey in the House of Commons in 
reply to a question by Mr. Rowntree. The 
figures were said to apply to two Eastern counties, 
where it was estimated that in the five years 
before the War the production of wheat cost 
7l. 7s. an acre, or 33s. 6d. a quarter. In 1916 
the cost was stated to be 11/. 17s. per acre, which, 
at an average yield for the farmer of 3} quarters, 
worked out at 67s. 6d. per quarter. There is 
something obviously wrong about these figures, 
for the costs of production of wheat have not 
risen 65 per cent during the war period. Rent 
has not risen at all, wages have not risen more 
than 40 per cent, the cost of keeping a horse 
has not risen more than about 30 per cent, and 
even if seed-corn were taken at its market value 
instead of at cost, this would not be sufficient to 
account for the stated increase. Further, the 
figure for costs before the War needs some 
examination. The Hon. Edward Strutt is one 
of the largest farmers in the Eastern Counties, 
and, moreover, he is one of the few farmers in 
those counties who attempt to keep cost 
accounts. In 1913 he was President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, and read a paper on ‘ The 
Profits of Farming’ as a presidential address. 
According to Mr. Strutt’s statements in that 
paper, he had made a profit on his wheat crop 
in every year since 1895, and in some of those 
years the price of English wheat was far below 
30s. per quarter. The average profit per acre 
on these wheat crops from 1894 to IgII was 
2l. 18s. 8d. per annum. The average price of 
English wheat in these years was 30s. gd. per 
quarter, and, taking the yield at 4 quarters per 
acre—a fair figure—and deducting the net 
profits, the average cost per acre was approxi- 
mately 3/. 4s. 4d. Indeed, in some years just 
prior to the War Mr. Strutt shows net profits 
which could not have been made if the cost of 
production had been as high as the figures stated 
in the House of Commons. In 1907, for instance, 
the net profit was said to be 6/. 4s. 3d. on each acre 
of wheat. With the prevailing prices of English 
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wheat it was impossible that the costs of pro- 
duction should reach the figure of 7/. 7s. The 
public should beware of any general application 
of these figures for the cost Ps producing wheat. 
There are many agricultural institutions sub- 
sidized by the State whose records of costs of 
production should be available to the Board of 
Agriculture, and through the Board to the 
public. The Atheneum has already pleaded for 
the study of costs of production and marketing 
of farm produce, and events are showing that 
this is urgently necessary. 


WE fear that the country is being misled over 
the Corn Production Bill. The agriculturalists 
have had it pretty well their own way, and the 
general public has laid up trouble for itself in the 
future. The agricultural labourer does not come 
out of it so well as is generally supposed. At 
existing prices, an inclusive wage of 25s. a week 
is less than a large number of labourers were 
receiving before the War. In a number of 
districts the prevailing wage is already higher 
than this, and the ‘‘ Government wage ” of 25s. 
is being used to stem further advances. An 
attempt was made in the House of Commons to 
raise the minimum to 30s. The Government 
determined to stick to its original figure and 
threatened an appeal to the country in order to 
rally support, with the result that the figure of 
25s. will standin the Act. In the meantime, the 
farmers are in clover. 


THE minds of thinking people are being drawn 
to the study of the problems of the future, and 
it is a good sign that opportunities are being 
provided whereby those who are interested may 
come to grips with questions of Reconstruction. 
The Summer School of University Tutorial Class 
Students at Balliol College, Oxford, is devoting 
itself entirely to these problems. ‘The University 
Extension Summer Meetings to be held this 
month in Oxford also make generous provision 
on these lines. Of special interest is the Summer 
School on problems of Reconstruction being held 
at the Hampstead Garden Suburb. ‘These 
schools will do much to influence public 
opinion. 

Mr. BarNgEs’s summary of the Reports of the 
Commissions on Labour Unrest follows closely 
the lines of the Supplement we published last 
month. So far the Government appear to 
regard the efforts which Lord Rhondda is making 
to deal with food prices as a sufficient treatment 
of the problem of Labour Unrest. At any rate, 
no further steps have been announced. It is 
interesting to observe that the Commissioners 
recommended the adoption of the Whitley 
Report on Joint Industrial Councils, which is 
dealt with in our article on ‘ The Politics of 
Industry.’ 
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Education and the Social Ideal. 


N_ previous articles* we have discussed 
[= broad lines the scope and _ principles 

of Reconstruction, and _ the _ general 
questions of the international and imperial 
future. When, however, we come to consider 
our national problems, even the most cursory 
treatment must take us far beyond the limits of a 
single article. Yet it is almost impossible to 
consider our national life in watertight com- 
partments. The question of education—which 
is really the root problem—is bound up with all 
our social problems. We may pour out treasure 
and service in the cause of education, but much 
of it will be dissipated unless people have the 
housing accommodation necessary for civilized 
life, unless there is an effective public health 
service, unless ugliness and sordidness are 
eliminated from our dreary towns and villages, 
unless the industrial system is humanized—unless, 
indeed, every social and political ill is attacked 
simultaneously. 

There has been for some time a steady flow 
of criticism of our educational system, much of it 
both sound and fundamental, much of it shallow 
or, as often as not, irrelevant. This growing 
volume of criticism does not prove that the 
system is bad, but that it is admitted that it 
might be much better. It is not to be regarded 
merely as fault-finding ; rather should we wel- 
come it as a manifestation of an awakened 
interest in education. ‘There is a disposition in 
some quarters to condemn our schools as failures ; 
the spirit of ‘‘ the first hundred thousand ”’ gives 
the lie to the charge. This is not to say that the 
school system has been an unqualified success. 
The real criticism of education in this country 
is that it lacks the driving force of a social ideal. 
We have drawn a sharp distinction between a 
State ideal and a social ideal} German educa- 
tion has been dominated by a State ideal—with 
disastrous results. An educational system must 
have its philosophy and its ideal—either good or 
bad. And whilst the public schools and Uni- 
versities of this country have shaped their policy 
under the influence of traditions of public service, 





**The Meaning of Reconstruction,’ The Atheneum, 
January, 1917; ‘ The Purpose of Reconstruction,’ February ; 
‘The Conflict of Ideals,’ March; ‘The Scope of Recon- 
struction,’ April; ‘The International Future,’ May; 
‘Empire or Commonwealth ?’ June. 


t See ‘ The Conflict of Ideals’ in The Atheneum, March, 
‘Pp. 115. 


the schools of the people, growing under the 
shadow of the factory chimney, have been 
cramped by the doctrines of a materialist 
individualism. On the whole, the marvel is 
not that the publicly provided schools have 
failed, but that they have accomplished so 
much. 

The materialist spirit of the nineteenth century 
is reflected in our ugly, elaborate, costly, and 
often unsuitable school buildings, in the absence 
of real playgrounds, in the parsimony of the 
State and Local Authorities, and in the low 
regard in which the public holds the teaching 
profession. Our lack of a social ideal in education 
is painfully recorded in the violent sectarian 
strife over the souls of little children which for a 
generation darkened the path of educational 
progress. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century 
the narrow individualism which had stunted 
and distorted educational effort began to break 
down before the logic of facts. The opening 
years of the twentieth century were a period of 
educational revolution. School meals, medical 
treatment, open-air schools, and schools for 
defectives on the one hand, and the enormous 
development of secondary education on the other, 
together with the rise of the new Universities, 
bear witness to the passing of the self-centred 
materialist doctrine and the birth of wider 
conceptions of the meaning and purpose of 
education. But the social ideal—the bedrock 
upon which an educational system must be 
built—was not sufficiently clearly formulated to 
render that meaning and purpose as clear as is 
necessary. 

The War has, however, swept away the con- 
fused litter of prejudices and outworn traditions, 
and exposed the hollowness of the trumpery 
industrial philosophy which has ruled men’s 
lives. The worth of a nation is to be measured 
not in steel and gold, but in the temper and 
spirit of its people, in their outlook, their beliefs, 
their devotion to public ends. The War has 
taught us clearly the social ideal, the new social 
synthesis, which should determine the purpose 
and policy of our public services and activities. 

The end of education is human personality, 
a complex of individual and social qualities 
Education is a prime human need, and not an 
accomplishment to adorn the high-born or the 
wealthy. The possibilities of human personality 
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in a free society bear no relation to social position 
or material circumstances. Every individual, 
because he is a human personality, needs the 
broadening and deepening influences which educa- 
tion can give. Every individual, because he is a 
member of society, has a claim to all that educa- 
.tion has to offer, in order that he may fulfil his 
social responsibilities. 

Educational opportunities, therefore, should 
be determined by the needs of individuals and 
the needs of society, and not by accidental cir- 
cumstances, such as the possession of wealth, 
or by professional requirements. These oppor- 
tunities should clearly be unrestricted, and 
varied. ‘They should not be limited by economic 
necessity, as is so often the case at present. Our 
educational system is a rapidly tapering pyramid, 
on insecure foundations. Our children attend 
school from the age of 5 until the age of 13 or 14 ; 
some steal out of school half time or even 
altogether at the age of 12. Others are engaged 
in employment for gain out of school hours. 
A large proportion of the elementary school popu- 
lation is suffering from physical defects, mostly 
remediable ; a considerable number are ill fed ; 
many are ill clad. Many of the schools are 
unsuited for their functions; their equipment 
is inadequate, their structure gloomy and _ for- 
bidding. 

From the elementary schools there is a_ thin 
trickle of pupils into secondaryschools. Mr. Fisher 
has said that the secondaryschools are the weakest 
link in our educational system. Only relatively 
few children enter them, and those who do remain 
for too short a period, whilst the number who 
proceed to the University is but a handful. 
There is not sufficient variety of types among 
the secondary schools. In spite of a considerable 
allowance of free places, economic considerations 
and the prevailing lack of faith in education 
prevent the majority of children from obtaining 
higher education. Technical schools and in- 
stitutes are only too often hampered because of 
the defective previous training of their students, 
whilst much that passes as technical education 
is merely a waste of time and money. Perhaps no 
other aspect of education illustrates so well our lack 
of a social ideal. ‘The quantity and quality are 
below what they might be and what theyshould be, 
and in so far as there is any purpose at all behind 
technical education it is tainted by the industrial 
system it exists to serve. Lastly, the Univer- 
sities, in spite of all that stands to their credit, 
are open to obvious criticisms. They have in 
the past been self-centred, and whilst in recent 
years they have sought contact with the outer 
world, it has been mainly with the economic side 
of it. The new Universities have glorified 
technology. To have ignored technology would 
have been a fault; but to have developed this 
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side of their work and ignored the wider claims 
of the community is a graver defect. University 
Extension Lectures and the growing University 
Tutorial Class movement are admissions of a 
responsibility to a wider public than that which 
shelters within the walls of the Universities ; 
but they are not a fulfilment of the responsibility, 
Universities should be the fountain of culture 
for the people as a whole ; their influence upon 
the community should not be exerted solely 
through their alumni. The outlook of the Uni- 
versities has been academic, which is to say that 
in seeking impartiality they have succeeded in 
defending the status quo. ‘The leadership in the 
community which they might have exerted has, 
in spite of the efforts of a few choice spirits, been 
as barren as that of the Church. 

These criticisms are no weightier than those 
which might be brought against most educational! 
systems. The world has not yet come to believe 
in the possibilities of education. ‘The past three 
years of war have in some degree, however, 
brought faith in education. So long as there is 
a conflict of ideals, so long will there be a conflict 
in education. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the materialist ideal should have its 
materialist school of educational thought, which 
sees in education a means to wealth and economic 
power. Hence the newly awakened zeal for 
technical education. On the other hand, the 
ideal of democracy and freedom, which the 
struggle against autocracy has strengthened and 
broadened, has generated a new spirit in educa- 
tion. If the social ideal—democracy and freedom 
—be clearly stated and its implications recog- 
nized, there will follow a great educational 
renaissance. 

Already the recognition of the needs of a free 
people has led to considerable educational 
demands. It is certain that no people which 
claims to uphold democracy and liberty can be 
satisfied with a system which provides education 
for the few and neglects the many, and which 
naturally leads straight to helotry—the antithesis 
of democracy. The criticisms which we have laid 
against the present system are, by implication, 
an indication of the new developments which we 
believe to be essential. On another occasion we 
shall put in positive form the main outlines of 
a programme of educational Reconstruction. 
For the moment it is sufficient to say that it must 
honestly face the requirements of the social ideal, 
and that it must be dictated, not by considera- 
tions of finance, but by the needs of human 
society and human personality. There could 
be no finer and nobler memorial to those who 
have fallen in the War than a national system of 
education which strove to embody in the people 
of the nation the ideals that led men forth to 
battle. 
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The Economic Basis of Peace. 


“Your league does not meet the difficulty: the root of 
the trouble is economic.”—Mr. Jacob Schiff on the League 
of Peace, quoted in Ashbee, ‘The American League to 
Enforce Peace,’ p. 32. 


“It is the exception to find any one among the peace 
talkers who really grasps how inseparably... .the recognition 
of the principle of common welfare in trade matters is bound 
up with the ideal of a permanent world-peace.”—H. G. 
Wells, ‘ The War and the Future,’ p. 277. 


HAT is to be the economic basis of 

W the new international order? ‘The 

declarations of war aims by the 
various Allied Powers are significantly silent 
on the point. Neither the American, nor the 
Russian, nor the British, nor the combined Allied 
statements deal with the economic side of 
International Reconstruction except in the most 
passing way, and no attempt has been made by 
Allied statesmen to apply the ideals of the 
Alliance to the economic field. 

Yet unless the question is faced the new world- 
settlement will not be lasting or satisfactory. 
The forces which combined to bring the present 
war about were economic as well as political ; 
and the change in temper and policy which we 
desire the settlement to ensure must, if it is to 
be effective, extend to the economic field as well 
as the political. In the deepest sense, the War 
is the continuation and the climax of two 
revolutions: of the French Revolution in the 
political sphere, and the Industrial Revolution 
in the economic. ‘The problems which it has 
brought to the surface will not be solved till a 
new spirit has been introduced, not only in 
diplomacy, but in business—not only in the 
management of the world’s public affairs, but in 
the supplying of the world’s needs. A world 
organized partly on the basis of justice and 
co-operation and partly on the basis of selfishness 
and profit-seeking is a world divided against 
itself. The Russian extremists who proclaimed 
their distrust of Britain, France, and Italy 
because they are “‘ capitalist bourgeoisies ”” have 
proved disastrously unhelpful to our common 
cause; but there is undeniable truth in their 
criticism. 

We do not expect the settlement to transform 


either our political or our economic traditions : 


that must, in any case, be a work of years. 
Countries will continue to pursue their own 
“interests,” and statesmen and diplomatists to 
earn merit by their success in doing so. Business 
men will continue to regard the piling up of 
wealth as the best test of the value of their 
service. All we can hope to do in the settlement 


4s to lay the foundations of the international 
Structure of the future, and to provide an 
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atmosphere in which the ideas of the new era may 
slowly take shape. The Parliament of Man is a 
long way off ; even the Parliament of the British 
Commonwealth is still unattainable, owing to 
the self-regarding nationalism of its component 
members. But the Conference of Man is a 
feasible experiment, and in that Conference, 
composed of the chosen representatives of 
sovereign governments, the spirit of world- 
responsibility and world-service will be able to 
grow up, and experimental schemes of inter- 
national co-operation be devised. Could such 
a Conference deal with “ economic” as well as 
political questions ? 

The older school of internationalists would 
have been horrified at the mere suggestion. 
To Cobden and his followers Free ‘Trade was the 
first and the last word in the economics of 
internationalism, and Free Trade is the negation 
of international organization. For that reason, 
among others, Governmental action of any kind 
in international matters (beyond occasional arbi- 
trations in the event of disputes) was suspect to 
the earlier pacificists, and the suspicion lingers on 
among their descendants. “ The great rule of 
conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in 
extending our commercial relations to have with 
them as little political connexion as possible.” 
The words are quoted from Washington’s farewell 
address to the American people, but Cobden put 
them at the head of his first published political 
writing. Dictated by the same spirit to-day are 
the proposals of those who regard the economic 
policy of the Allies as essentially one of the 
breaking down of barriers, the opening of doors, 
and the provision of equal access for traders of 
all nations to harbours, markets, and supplies. 
Free Trade and /aissez-faire are, according to this 
philosophy, a sufficient economic basis for peace. 

It is impossible not to feel that, if German 
militarism were out of the way, this policy, un- 
heroic and bourgeois though it is, would have a 
good deal to recommend it. National economic 
organization has proved difficult enough, and its 
creaky machinery has given rise everywhere, not 
least in docile Germany, to a powerful indivi- 
dualist movement crying out for a return to free 
initiative and unrestricted competition. Inter- 
national economic organization may well seem 
an impossibility. Entrenched national egotism, 
the complexity of organization involved, and the 
absence of precedent for such an experiment in 
time of peace may well seem insuperable obstacles 
to any such attempt. 

Perhaps they may prove so. It is too early to 
say. But it is not too early to point out that 
the international economic situation on the 
cessation of hostilities will be such as to make 
the adoption of some international system of 
economic control for a limited period seem a 
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highly desirable method of coping with unpre- 
cedented difficulties—if only because the alter- 
native appears to open up such disastrous 
perspectives. 

The “ outbreak of peace” will find the vast 
area occupied by the Central Powers faced with 
the problem of revictualling and restocking on 
a scale the magnitude of which it is difficult to 
exaggerate. Food, raw materials, conveniences, 
luxuries—almost everything will be needed, from 
bread to tools, from soap to door-handles. 
The German people have already been warned 
that, even if peace were declared to-morrow, 
rationing would have to continue till the harvest 
of 1918. For similar reasons—the shortage of 
shipping and of the world’s supplies—German 
demobilization will, it is reckoned, take between 
one and two years, since, till raw material has 
been imported, there will be no employment for 
a large mass of the workers. Thus the German 
Government in power at the time will have the 
strongest possible motives for going out into the 
world-market and securing supplies at any cost 
and by any means. How far the Allies, who will 
largely control the possible supplies, should allow 
them to find their way to Germany is a question 
which depends upon the character of the German 
Government they will be dealing with ; but they 
will have to choose between acquiescing in a 
general scramble, on Jaissez-faire lines, or the 
common organization of their resources. They 
are already committed to the latter policy by 
the Paris Resolutions, which, drawn up though 
they were to meet a situation which has already 
passed away (there will be little fear of German 
‘** dumping” in the transition period), will live 
in history as the first attempt at framing an 
international economic policy. Their loyalty to 
the spirit and preamble of the Paris Resolutions 
(which, it will be remembered, were expressly 
declared to be devised in the interests of neutrals 
as well as of the Allies) will be reinforced by their 
own needs; for, unless the Allies prove more 
successful in the submarine campaign than can be 
reasonably expected, they will be in considerable 
need of raw materials and supplies themselves. 

The Powers will thus be faced, immediately 
on the cessation of hostilities, with a difficult 
dilemma—on the one hand, the establishment of 
a system of joint economic control among all or 
some of their number, or, on the other, ac- 
quiescence in a wild scramble of competing 
Governments for supplies under conditions that 
will greatly stimulate national egotism amongst 
all A them. The latter alternative hardly bears 
thinking on; its adoption would jeopardize all 
the ideals at stake in the War. For it requires 
little reflection on what is likely to be the general 
temper of Europe at the time to realize that the 
effect of leaving the process of restocking and 
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revictualling, on which the recuperation of every 
important European community will depend, to 
the play of “ natural forces ”—that is, to a cut- 
throat competition between Governments, large 
and small, exercising pressure through fleets, 
tariffs, boycotts, and the other measures of 
diplomacy—will be, as Mr. Schiff has hinted, 
to poison international relations just at the most 
critical and formative period. Difficult and 
hazardous as the experiment is, civilization may 
be driven to co-operative methods for satisfying 
its own urgent needs, both as regards transport 
and the most important staple commodities, and 
the end of the War may find countries ministering 
to one another in the way in which the British 
and American Governments have ministered to 
Belgium. A World Relief Commission may, in 
fact, be the first and most urgent activity in 
the International Reconstruction, and the best 
touchstone for the feasibility of international 
action in other spheres. Students of Recon- 
struction in this and other countries might well 
bestow attention on the possibilities and difh- 
culties implicit in the idea. 


British Policy 
and International Right. 


IIJ.—A LeEacuE To ENFORCE PEACE. 


HE danger of war, we have seen, is 

not to be met by any domestic 

constitutional reform. It arises from 
a bad status quo and from the obstacles, inherent 
in a world system of independent sovereign 
states, to the judicial settlement of international 
disputes. The status quo will be improved on as 
a result of the War ; but a perfectly satisfactory 
political disposition of the world is something 
we cannot hope for, since the world is a complex 
of living forces impossible to contain in the most 
ingenious of cast-iron frames. Our hopes of 
permanent peace depend on the possibility of 
meeting the difficulties of international negotia- 
tion, and either removing the obstacles to the 
application of judicial procedure or finding a 
substitute for it. 

These difficulties, we saw, were two: there is 
no authority with power to enforce a peaceful 
settlement of international disputes, and there 
exists no body of accepted and authoritative 
rules in accordance with which such disputes can 
be settled. The simple and obvious solution 
would seem to be to set up an authority that shall. 
have the necessary power and shall formulate 
the required rules. When this proposal is made 
in the form of suggesting a World State, or even 
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a United States of Europe, no serious student of 
politics entertains it. No existing Government 
would tolerate such a concentration of authority 
as the establishment of a World Sovereign would 
imply ; and the peoples, when they came to think 
of it, would hesitate to extend to an assembly 
consisting chiefly of foreigners a degree of trust 
which they grudge to existing Governments 
consisting of their fellow-countrymen. Only 
those idealists who distrust all the Governments 
they know are prepared to stake everything on 
such an unknown quantity as a World Govern- 
ment. While, however, most people would post- 
pone the project of a World State till the world 
becomes more of a community, there are many 
people prepared to entrust the functions of such 
a Government to a league of States at once. 
This is the chief danger that besets the project 
of a League to Enforce Peace. 

This project in its essentials is simple. It 
proposes that the Powers should by a series of 
treaties bind themselves (a) to accept arbitration 
in justiciable disputes, public inquiry and con- 
ciliation in other cases; and (b) to support, by 
armed force if necessary, any member of the 
League that has offered to submit to public 
inquiry or judicial decision a dispute with 
another Power, inside or outside the League, and 
has had the offer refused. The proposal is a 
League, not a Federation. It commits a State to 
nothing except the specific provisions of the 
single treaty. International disputes would still 
be the subject of negotiation between the Powers 
concerned, international co-operation the business 
of appropriate organizations such as the Postal 
Union. The existing Hague Tribunal would 
afford all the necessary machinery, once the 
treaties constituting the League were signed. 
Many of the advocates of this project, however, 
are not satisfied with its essentials. ‘They wish 
to make it the basis for a great organization, 
with executive, judiciary, and representative 
council, and charge this new organization with 
the territorial settlement after the War, the 
regulation of international economic relations, 
the codification and extension of international 
law—and any further business that may arise. 

To this over-elaboration of the League there 
are grave objections. It presents the organizers 
of the League with insoluble problems such 
as the allocation of representation, the de- 
marcation of the League’s powers from those 
of its constituent sovereign States, the right of 
admission and power of ejection, the method of 
enforcing decisions, and so on. None of these 
arises so long as the League is confined to a mutual 
aeeement to use the machinery of the Hague 

ribunals, in which any new Power can join by 
convincing the other parties to the agreement 
of the sincerity of its intentions. There is the 
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same need of simplicity and limitation in the 
functions of the League. A World State is 
obviously desirable, provided that it is the 
political expression of a world community. A 
Government, however, can discharge its functions 
only in so far as it is representative of a real 
community and the organ of a common will. 
The world, unfortunately, is not a community 
with a common will, especially in respect of the 
controversial questions that give rise to wars. 
To set. up any general organ of government for 
the world is therefore to court failure. It would 
lack authority, and frequently represent only the 
individuals of whom it would be composed. 
Least of all should the League to Enforce Peace 
be given such general functions. 

Schemes of international organization must 
be judged not by their comprehensiveness or 
abstract desirability, but by their practical 
character. Bismarck’s success in ignoring the 
Concert of Europe, Germany’s violation of 
her treaty obligation to observe Belgian neu- 
trality, Austria’s refusal to submit even one 
of her twenty-four demands on Serbia to the 
Hague Tribunal, the Anglo-French neglect of 
the Algeciras Convention—these and a dozen 
other incidents have weakened faith in inter- 
national conventions and sapped their authority. 
The first and greatest need is to rehabilitate this 
authority and justify a renewed faith in inter- 
national conventions. This can be done only 
by restricting new conventions to objects on 
which there is sincere agreement. To ensure 
this, conventions must be for specific, not general 
objects. They must be embodied in treaties, so 
that the consent of each party to the convention 
is explicit and definite. In other words, inter- 
national organization should be confined to the 
objects on which there is an ascertained common 
will. The limited scheme of a League to Enforce 
Peace satisfies these conditions. It commits its 
members to an obligation that is tremendously 
serious—since it is an obligation not only to use 
arbitral methods, but also to take up arms 
against any Power that refuses to do the same— 
but is specific and limited. Its organization 
would embody a common will—the “ will to 
peace,’ which the War will have done so much 
to strengthen—without extending to objects on 
which there was no common will. It would 
lack the cement that has held together earlier 
alliances, the fear of some potentially hostile 
combination ; but it would have other factors 
of cohesion, if it was based on the present alliance, 
in a general similarity of political institutions 
and social ideals. 

Its cohesion, however, would probably never 
be tested; it is for this very reason that the 
scheme is so practical. It would operate as a 
deterrent on aggressive action by increasing the 
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risks of aggression, and this it would do so long 
as it possessed any cohesion at all. Germany 
in the present war, by the admission of her own 
spokesmen, gambled on the chance of Britain 
staying out ; the risk would have been too great 
had Britain and her present allies been members 
of a League to Enforce Peace. The principle of 
the League to Enforce Peace is, indeed, the same 
as that of the policy with which its advocates 
usually contrast it, the policy of the Balance of 
Power. That policy had two sides: it was a 
self-denying ordinance not to seek by aggressive 
action to disturb the existing balance in one’s 
own favour; its operative principle, however, 
was an implied undertaking to resist any similar 
attempt on the part of another Power. Thus 
it increased the risks of aggression, and, acting 
as a successful deterrent on war, gave Europe the 
longest period of peace that she has enjoyed 
since the break-up of the Roman Empire. The 
scheme of the League to Enforce Peace has two 
advantages over this policy: first, it could not 
be represented as an aggressive coalition itself 
(provided that its objects were limited as we 
suggest) ; and, secondly, the risk which it would 
force a Government that meditated aggressive 
action to face would be both greater and more 
definite : greater, since the membership of the 
League would be greater than that of any coalitiom 
in the past; more definite, since the obligation 
on the members of the League to resist aggressive 
action would be not a question of policy, but of 
definite and public treaty undertaking. The 
objection sometimes raised that it is impossible 
to define an aggressive war has no force in this 
case, since the aggressor would define himself 
by refusing public inquiry or conciliation. 

The League to Enforce Peace offers us 2 
substitute for the State’s monopoly of force. It 
would do nothing to meet the grievances of the 
Governments and peoples who are discontented 
with the present or any future political disposition 
of the world. Indeed, the attempt to prevent a 
resort to arms might be regarded as an additional 
imposition and prove impossible to carry through. 
Even if peace be preserved, justice is unsatisfied 
so long as differences are settled by bargaining 
skill or strength instead of by the application 
of principles. To settle our disputes we need 
also principles by which to judge them. Where 
shall we look for these ? 

International Law does something to meet 
the need. It constitutes a body of rules by 
which a growing number of disputes are settled. 
Its scope, however, is limited in the main to 
minor issues, while the questions from which 
the danger of war arises are the subject of 
no authoritative and accepted rules. Neither 
Governments nor peoples are agreed on the 
principles by which the most momentous issues 
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of international relations should be settled. 
The right of nations to self-determination is 
asserted, while its corollary, the right of a nation 
to annex a severed member of itself, is denied. 
Ideals of domination jostle aspirations after 
liberty and equality, the claim of nationality 
clashes with the claims of the status quo, the 
spirit of economic monopoly strives with the 
demand for international equality of opportunity, 
the peoples’ desire for peace conflicts with the 
professional interest of military castes. In this 
chaos of conflicting principles the present war 
had its origin and finds its significance ; herein 
is the fundamental European anarchy, not, as a 
superficial view suggests, in the absence of an 
international sovereign. ‘The ultimate value of 
the League to Enforce Peace, which makes the 
risks it involves worth while, is just that it 
promises a period of quiet in which this conflict 
can be resolved and the principles of international 
right established. ‘‘ The right use of force is 
to give moral habits time to take root.” 

International right rather than an extension 
of international legislation is the great need of 
the world. Given this, international legislation 
by conference and convention will be merely a 
matter of applying agreed principles to details, 
and will proceed automatically just as rapidly 
as it is needed. International administrative 
machinery will similarly grow up as quickly as 
there is work for it to do, and in the end a 
World Government should be possible, because a 
common will would have been reached on the 
questions that now divide the world. ‘Territory, 
sovereignty and independence, relations with 
politically dependent peoples, the power of self- 
defence, economic opportunity, present issues 
that touch a country too closely to be remitted 
to any Hague Conference or international legis- 
lature for decision, so long as countries disagree ; 
the problems they raise become easy of settlement, 
so soon as some sort of agreement on principles is 
reached. 

How is this agreement to be reached? The 
economic unification of the world, and the growing 
intercourse of peoples that it leads to, will 
inevitably in the long run bring agreement, at any 
rate as close as that which underlies the fabric of 
government in any one State. The history of 
the last two centuries shows a steady approx- 
imation of opinion in the countries of Western 
Europe, and this has become more striking as 
responsible government has extended. But how 
can the process be accelerated? The parallel of 
the development of municipal law throws some 
light on the problem. The great mass of the 
laws of any country consists of statutes of one 
sort or another; but the rules which lie at the 
basis of society, since by them the fundamental 
social relations are regulated, are not the product 
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of legislation. Murder and theft were crimes, 
and monogamy an established institution, long 
before any Parliament arose to make statutes on 
such subjects. Statutes may formulate and 
define such principles; they cannot originate 
them, since they are laws of morality rather than 
principles of mere political expedience. 

Now these principles were established by the 
ordinary man recognizing their validity, ob- 
serving them in his own conduct, and contributing 
to the formation of a public opinion that required 
their observance by every one. They were 
established more or less rapidly in proportion to 
the ardour of their advocates and the intensity 
of the conviction they inspired. So it must be 
in the case of international right. Principles will 
be established only as people realize the difh- 
culties of international relations, and set them- 
selves to search out the principles by which they 
are prepared to regulate their own conduct and 
have it judged. Once the conflict of principles 
is brought to the surface and the ordinary citizen 
has to make up his mind what principles he is 
going to stand out for, progress towards agree- 
ment should be rapid ; for the ordinary man is 
fair-minded enough to realize that he cannot 
regulate his own foreign policy on one set of 


The Politics 


“ WNDUSTRIAL liberty must attend politi- 
[= liberty. ...Industrial democracy should 
ultimately attend political democracy. In- 
dustrial absolutism is not merely impossible in 
this country at the present time, but it is most 
undesirable. We must avoid industrial des- 
potism, even though it be benevolent despotism. 
.... The sense of unrestricted power is just as 
demoralizing for the employer as it is for the 
employee.” 

These are not the words of some irresponsible 
visionary ; they express the considered views of 
Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, an American lawyer with 
wide industrial experience. They might well 
be taken to express the growing conviction of a 
large number of people in this country at the 
present time. The industrial order rears itself 
like a New York skyscraper set in the midst of a 
medieval city. The industrial system is rela- 
tively new. Whilst other sides of our national 
life have struggled slowly through autocracy 
and oligarchy to democracy, the economic side 
lags painfully in the rear. The employer is an 
autocrat ; or, rather, industry is an autocracy 
tempered by legislation and trade union rules 
and agreements. 
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principles, and apply a different set when judging 
the policy of other countries. 

A country, we said, in its relations with other 
countries, has to make its own rules, 7.e., frame 
its own policy, just as an individual has to frame 
rules for himself in matters of social conduct that 
fall outside the field of the law. It is clear now 
that it is only if a country takes the standpoint 
of the community of nations and adopts as the 
rules of its policy principles of right, of universal 
application, that its policy will tend to the 
establishment of public right and the building-up 
of a stable international system. The criticism 
of British policy in the last generation, if it is 
to be criticized, is not that it has not sought peace, 
but that it has been negative, opportunist, 
subservient to a bad status quo, putting peace at 
any price before the establishment of public 
right. The War, which that policy has not 
prevented, has compelled a revision of our 
objects, and the great need is to decide what 
principles we think are right, what principles, 
therefore, should govern British policy. The 
democracy might occupy itself with this problem 
while the machinery of democratic control is 
being devised. Such suggestions as we have to 
make must form the subject of another article. 


of Industry. 


But such legislation as there is does not 
effectively limit the power of the employer. It 
is not evenly applied over the whole of the 
industrial field. ‘The Employers’ Liability Act, 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and the 
National Health Insurance are pieces of social 
legislation rather than industrial laws. The last 
named, for example, places non-industrial func- 
tions and duties upon the employer, which he 
might quite justly have refused to shoulder. 
The purely industrial laws, such as the Factory, 
Mines, Truck, and Shop Acts, limit the power of 
the employer to do what he likes in his own firm. 
But the restrictions which are: imposed by 
legislation cover only a fraction of the people 
employed in industry, and the extent of the 
regulation varies very considerably from industry 
to industry. Legislation has not, therefore, 
effectively regulated industry. 

Similarly, trade unionism exerts its influence 
very unevenly over industry. In many trades 
there is next to no organization at all among the 
workers, and the degree to which trade unions 
curtail the powers of employers by means of 
agreements and rules depends upon the strength 
of the unions. Certain unions exercise consider- 
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able authority; others are still struggling to 
obtain bare recognition. In so far as the unions 
have been successful, they have substituted for 
the arbitrary rule of the employer working rules, 
which form a body of law made by the work- 
people, and joint agreements arrived at between 
the employers and the duly elected representatives 
of the workpeople. In this direction the object 
of the trade union movement is to supersede the 
rule of force by the rule of law. In spite of 
legislation and trade union regulation, however, 
industrial government is still, in essence, auto- 
cratic. 

It is clear that the present system will not be 
tolerated for long. ‘The conversion of bad em- 
ployers into good employers will not solve the 
problem, for that would substitute a benevolent 
and tolerant despotism for a tyrannical despotism. 
Profit-sharing and copartnership, as the latter 
term is usually understood, are merely superficial, 
indeed frivolous, proposals, which are unac- 
ceptable to Labour. Higher wages may damp 
down temporarily the fires of discontent, but 
they cannot be expected to extinguish them. 
Nothing will go to the heart of the trouble 
except drastic changes in the structure of the 
industrial system and in the purpose which lies 
behind its feverish activity. What is wrong 
with the industrial world is not that employers 
are weighted with a double dose of original sin, 
but that the system is sinful, since it gives a 
relatively few men—good, bad, and indifferent— 
control over the lives of the many. And no 
society can be healthy in which some members, 
however well intentioned they may be, have it 
within their power to dominate the lives of 
others, to regulate the hours for which other men 
shall work, and to determine the smallest details 
of the conduct of the workshop in which their 
working lives are spent. The system is sinful, 
also, because the economic power which it confers 
upon a minority invades political and social life, 
and hampers the freedom of the majority. It is 
on these grounds that the continuance of the 
industrial system is challenged. 

There was a time when Labour accepted the 
industrial organization and sought merely to 
defend its position. That day has passed. To- 
day the articulate section of the working classes 
are in revolt against the whole system. During 
the past thirty years or so trade union leaders 
have come under the influence of Socialist 
doctrines, and the abolition of this or that form 
of private capitalism has been a regular topic of 
discussion at Trade Union Congresses. The events 


of the past three years have undoubtedly increased 
the volume of working-class opinion demanding 
the elimination of “ profiteering” in industry, 
and there can be little doubt that in the future 
the sphere of public ownership will be enlarged, 
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and that the liberty of the capitalist to ‘‘ do what 
he likes with his own ” will be closely regulated 
in a variety of ways. 

But during the past decade there has been a 
growing recognition of the importance of in- 
dustrial government as distinct from the question 
of the ownership and control of capital. The 
significance of the new trend of thought in trade 
unionism, and of Syndicalism and Guild 
Socialism, lies in the fact that they are a reaction 
— materialism and against the sacrifice 
of the producer to the consumer. They proclaim 
the doctrine that a place must be found for 
human personality in industry. Where this 
doctrine may ultimately lead no man can tell. 
In practice, and as an immediate step, the new 
movement has crystallized into a demand for 
participation by the workers in the control of 
industry. In this demand working people are 
carrying with them a large body of what may be 
called neutral opinion, whilst many employers 
are recognizing the justice of the claim. 

It is in this connexion that the Report of a 
Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee is important. This Sub-Committee on 
the relations between employers and employed 
is charged with the question of industrial 
harmony. We are not sufficiently optimistic to 
believe that the proposals of the first Report 
when put into operation will usher in a perfect 
day crowned by industrial peace. We can 
readily understand, however, that it will prevent 
minor disputes from issuing in open warfare 
altogether out of proportion to the small im- 
portance of the points of difference. On larger 
questions of principle it is safe to say that, under 
the regime of the immediate future, neither 
employers nor workpeople will waive their right 
to declare industrial war. But, even admitting 
this, there will be considerable gain if the 
hundred and one minor causes of friction are 
removed, as they may be, by negotiation and 
agreement. 

Our interest in the Report, however, arises 
from its proposals to set up an industrial con- 
stitution. The Report is brief and general in 
its character, and the implications of its policy 
are not worked out. Each industry is supplied 
with landmarks; for the rest it must steer its 
course itself. The press, almost without ex- 
ception, has given it the warmest praise. What 
newspapers have overlooked is the fact that it 
deals entirely with machinery. It is no defect 
of the Report that whether the machinery it 
proposes works or not depends upon the people 
in industry themselves. 

The Sub-Committee recommends that in each 
well-organized industry there should be set 
up a National Council for the industry, repre- 
sentative of the employers’ organizations and 
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trade unions concerned. This body would not 
supersede those organizations, which would need 
to be parties to any conclusions which were arrived 
at by the Council. The question of representa- 
tion upon an Industrial Council will undoubtedly 
create some difficulty, and different industries 
will probably find different solutions. The 
question of functions will not be easily settled. 
Ideally, the whole realm of industrial policy should 
lie within the scope of a Council. We can 
imagine, however, that, by design on the part of 
employers, and through the interests of the 
workers, the National Council of an industry 
will concern itself, for the most part, with those 
aspects of industrial policy which appear to 
affect Labour especially. ‘There is much to be 
said for this in the early days, for on these 
questions Labour has knowledge and experience ; 
of commercial matters it knows little, though in 
point of fact they affect Labour as much as the 
employer. There would necessarily be dis- 
cussion of a wide range of subjects affecting an 
industry, and the educational effect would be 
very considerable as regards both employers and 
workpeople. The legislative side of a Council’s 
activities would be restricted to those matters on 
which the constituent bodies were prepared to 
enter into agreements. 

The Industrial Council is not without its 
dangers. It might conceivably adopt a selfish 
tariff policy, though there is nothing to prevent 
associations of employers and workpeople taking 
such a step in existing circumstances. It may be 
that the Councils will prove as conservative as 
craft organizations have been in the past. Indeed, 
we may expect that this will be so, unless there is a 
new motive in industry which will regard industry 
as a public service. On the other hand, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the establishment of Industrial 
Councils will do much to stimulate organization 
amongst both employers and workpeople, and to 
increase the authority of their representative 
associations. 

But a National Council in itself is insufficient. 
It is a remote body, so far as individuals are 
concerned, and local circumstances and conditions 
need to be taken into account. Hence the second 
proposal that Joint District Councils should be 
set up on lines similar to the National Council. 
The organizations on both sides would be 
responsible for the appointment of their repre- 
sentatives. The district bodies will vary in 
size, number, and importance from industry to 
industry. In some industries the local areas are 
well defined, e.g., Tyneside and the Clyde in 
shipbuilding, and the coalfields in the mining 
industry. Other industries, such as engineering, 
are more widely diffused, and the number of 
District Councils would be correspondingly 
larger. In the case of railways presumably the 
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district bodies would be somewhat in the nature 
of “‘ Line Committees” rather than councils 
operating over a compact geographical area. 
Similarly, there would be differences in the 
power wielded by the District Councils. In 
coal-mining, where the Mining Association on the 
one hand, and the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain on the other, are federal bodies, the 
Districts would carry wider functions than the 
analogous bodies in the railway service, where 
the trade unions concerned, e.g., the National 
Union of Railway Workers, are not federations. 

The powers of the District Councils would be 
determined by agreement in the National In- 
dustrial Council. It is clear, however, that the 
Joint District bodies, whilst autonomous within 
the sphere of their powers, could not be allowed to 
override the authority of the National Councils. 
They would naturally be bound by national agree- 
ments. Beyond that little can be said as each 
industry will need to demarcate for itself the 
functions of the National and District Councils. 

But even the local joint committee appears 
somewhat remote to the individual workman, 
and no set of proposals of the kind we are con- 
sidering could be considered complete without 
the inclusion of Joint Workshop Committees. 
On this point the Report is particularly sketchy ; 

et it is here we come to the heart of the question. 

he Workshop Committee stands in a somewhat 
similar relation to the Industrial Council as 
local government stands to central government. 
It is not inferior so much as different. Its 
powers are restricted, but it is very close to real 
concrete problems and far removed from general 
and abstract considerations. And from the 
point of view of industrial harmony the import- 
ance of the Workshop Committee can hardly be 
over-estimated, for more often than not trouble 
arises within the shop, whilst from the point of 
view of an industrial constitution the shop is 
the best cradle of self-government.*" 4:32: 

We anticipate more difficulty in the establish- 
ment of the Workshop Committee than in putting 
into operation the other proposals of the official 
Report. On the one side, it is where “ inter- 
ference’ with the “rights”’ of the employer 
becomes most apparent and where the shoe will 
begin to pinch. On the other side, the workman 
will scrutinize any scheme from the point of 
view of trade unionism. Any proposal which 
will sap the loyalty of the worker to his union 
or substitute a shop loyalty for a craft or class 
loyalty will be fiercely resisted. ‘The Recon- 
struction Sub-Committee regards the Workshop 
Committee as an integral part of its scheme, and 
suggests that it should act “ in close co-operation 
with the District and National machinery,” 
which machinery is based upon the organizations 
of employers and employed. We have no doubt 
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that a workable scheme will be thought out, 
suitable to the nature of different industries and 
different types of organization. 

The Joint Workshop Committee will represent 
both the workers and the management. Its 
powers will be strictly limited. It cannot, of 
course, be allowed to transgress either the rules 
of the trade unions or the agreements arrived at 
between trade unions and employers’ organiza- 
tions, whether district or national. In other 
words, the Workshop Committee must not be 
placed in a position to undermine the authority 
of the larger organizations. Within its limits, 
however, the Committee will have a useful sphere 
of operations. It should not be regarded as 
merely a court of first instance in the case of 
disputes, nor as a body concerned with the vague 
and ill-defined functions of a ‘‘ welfare ”’ super- 
visor. It should rather be considered as a minor 
legislative and administrative authority, with 
definite though limited powers. Certain func- 
tions, ¢.g., questions of “discipline,” may be 
given to the workpeople’s side of the Committee. 
Just as the management will reserve to itself 
certain powers, so other powers might be given 
to the workers. Further, it is important that the 
Workshop Committee should not stand outside 
the larger representative organizations, 7.e., the 
employers’ association and the trade union. 
It must be brought into close relation with both. 
This means, so far as the workpeople are con- 
cerned, that the Committee must have the 
official recognition of the trade unions, and that 
there must be some link between the Committee 
and the workers’ organizations or the employees’ 
side of the Joint District Council. 

Experience will probably show how loyalty to 
the trade union can exist side by side with loyalty 
to the shop. Profit-sharing and copartnership 
have endeavoured to breed a shop loyalty on a 
cash basis and have failed. The Workshop 
Committee may provide a better way through 
the development of real joint control. The new 
Shop Stewards’ Movement—one of the most 
significant developments of the war period—is 
based upon the shop. It is the local side of 
industrial unionism, seeking to weld the workers 
together, irrespective of craft or degree of skill. 
It is a product of the spirit which is demanding 
“control by the workers.” The movement has 
created some consternation in official circles. 
Its spontaneity is a sign that it has arisen in 
response to new needs, and it may be taken for 
granted that it will continue to grow. It must, 
therefore, be reckoned with in the future. It 
is for industrial organizations to find a place 
for the Shop Stewards’ Movement in the in- 
dustrial constitution. It may be that it will 


be co-ordinated with both the Joint District 
Council and the Workshop Committee. 
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This triple organization of national, district, 
and shop machinery, if it be honestly applied 
and the many difficulties faced, will mark a 
great step forward. It is urged by some that it 
cannot be successfully worked under a capitalist 
system. This may be true, but joint control in 
private industry is not a worse state of affairs 
than the bureaucratic control of public services. 
If joint control is to be postponed until industries 
pass under public ownership, the trade union 
movement will have a long time to wait, and 
when that time did arrive, it would find the 
workers unfamiliar with the problems of indus- 
trial administration, and public ownership would 
mean an industrial bureaucracy. 

It will be readily admitted that the problem is 
far less complicated in the publicly owned 
services, and the principles of the Report should 
undoubtedly be applied to them. The public, 
which has applauded the Report, should insist 
on the adoption of its proposals in the national 
and municipal services. If the Government is 
anxious to see the Report put into operation, it 
ought clearly to lead the way by applying it to 
the labour-employing departments, such as the 
Post Office and the Admiralty Dockyards. It 
should also bring pressure to bear upon Local 
Authorities to put the Report into practice. 

Considering the Report as a whole, and the 
possibilities which are latent in it, we must 
realize that it marks a fresh departure in indus- 
trial relations. It gives a new importance to 
both employers’ and workpeople’s organizations, 
and it offers a new status to the worker and the 
workers’ representatives. It is the first large 
attempt which has been made to solve the 
question of industrial government. Its _pro- 
posals are moderate and tentative ; it indicates 
but the first steps ; it leaves the final questions 
of ownership and control open. The recom- 
mendations of the Sub-Committee have been 
made in view of all the existing circumstances, 
and represent what appears to be immediately 
possible. The Report is obviously in line with 
modern thought. It is, for example, an attempt 
to apply the principle of decentralization. 
Geographical devolution and functional devolu- 
tion are both attempts to relieve the congestion 
of the central authority, and to bring government 
into closer contact with the governed and with 
the living problems of government. Further, 
it is a recognition of the right of the human being, 
whatever his economic and social circumstances, 
to human treatment; and human treatment 
means not so much the provision from above of 
better conditions of life, as the provision of 
opportunities for obtaining those conditions. 

We can fully understand that when an 
industry settles itself down to the task of applying 
the Report, it will meet with many difficulties, 
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some of which are connected with industrial 
organization. There is little cohesion among 
employers, though the contrary view is widely 
held. In the case of workpeople overlapping 
unions present many obstacles, whilst the new 
responsibilities of the trade unions will necessitate 
a reorganization which will not be rapidly 
completed. But the fact that the Report has 
been so favourably received by all except the 
backwoodsmen amongst the employers, and a 
small irreconcilable minority amongst the 
workers, shows that there is a general willingness 
to give the Report a chance. It is important, 
however, that employers as a whole should 
recognize that they must be prepared to sacrifice 
some of their powers—that, in a word, the day 
of industrial autocracy is rapidly drawing to a 
close. The employers must adjust themselves 
to the new circumstances. The majority of trade 
unionists are fighting against autocracy across 
the water. And as the trade union movement 
becomes more and more articulate, it will be- 
come less and less inclined to tolerate autocracy 
at home. Industry is the last citadel of irrespon- 
sible government and oligarchic authority in this 
country. The War has sharpened men’s appe- 
tites for freedom and given new zeal to the 
demand for an industrial democracy. ‘The ways 
of approach to this goal are many. An industrial 
constitution opening up avenues to wider and 
wider powers of self-government is one of the 
most important. The Report of the Recon- 
struction Sub-Committee modestly opens a door 
through which employers and workers may 
slowly pass into a new industrial order. 


Schools and Libraries. 


HE suggestion that public libraries 
should be administered by Local 
Education Authorities does not meet 
with the approval of the Library Association. 
The case of the Association has been ably put 
in the columns of The Atheneum.* In order that 
our view may not be misunderstood, let us say 
at the outset that we do not wish to diminish 
the importance of public libraries. On the 
contrary, we desire to increase their usefulness 
and to bring them more effectively to the aid 
of education. 

The personnel of the public libraries has 
improved enormously in recent years, and 
librarians may now be regarded as amongst the 
best - equipped public servants. But they are 
only too frequently hampered in their work by 





* See article on‘ Public Libraries and Reconstruction,’ 
by Dr. E. A. Baker, in June issue, p. 291. 
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the narrow outlook of library authorities and by 
an absurd limitation on the local library rate. 
And though there has been much friendly co- 
operation between local education officers, 
teachers, and librarians, it has not been nearly 
so close as is desirable. 

There is now a movement in the direction of 
requiring the Local Education Authority to 
submit to the Board of Education a scheme of 
education for the whole area. The central idea 
lying behind this proposal is that the Local 
Authority should consider the various sides of 
its activity in relation to the whole problem of 
education in its area. ‘There may be in a district 
a good school medical service, but insufficient 
secondary school accommodation, or an efficient 
system of elementary schools, but little provision 
for technical education. In so far as particular 
sides of educational activity are defective, the 
system of education as a whole is defective. 
The tendency is to regard a Local Authority’s 
activities in the sphere of education as a whole, 
and if the Board of Education require a scheme 
to be submitted by Local Education Authorities, 
the grant payable will be assessed on the scheme 
as a whole. 

The proposal appears to us to be one of great 
value. Our educational system in the past has 
suffered because it has been considered piecemeal 
and in compartments. Now in considering the 
system of public education in an area it is 
impossible to disregard public libraries. They 
are an integral part of it, and their activities 
should be related to the other forms of public 
education and should take their place in the 
complete local programme. 

The position at present is that Local Author- 
ities may provide public libraries or not as they 
choose ; if they do provide them their expenditure 
on them out of public funds is limited, and there 
is no Government assistance and no Government 
inspection. If the limitation on expenditure 
were removed, some public library committees 
would probably spend rather more money on 
books, but it is doubtful whether the keen 
interest now being taken in education would 
infect library authorities. Moreover, if financial 
assistance from the State were asked for, it 
would involve inspection. We cannot imagine 
either the Home Office or the Local Government 
Board undertaking this duty, which would, we 
believe, fall to the lot of the Board of Education 
by general consent. A separate department of 
the Board and a separate inspectorate would 
necessarily lead to considerable overlapping, and 
the Central Authority would from the point of 
view of administration find it advisable to merge 
the work in its wider duties. The Board would 
naturally regard the question of public libraries 


from the point of view of education, and we 
8 
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think there can be no question that it would 
sooner or later require library committees, as a 
condition of receiving a grant, to frame a policy 
in accordance with the educational policy of 
the area in which they operated. So close would 
the co-operation necessarily become that it 
could only be a matter of time before one Local 
Authority became responsible for both the 
schools and the libraries. 

We believe that this fusion would be of 
mutual advantage to schools and libraries. 
Libraries are as necessary to schools as recreation 
grounds and workshops, for they are both. 
From the point of view of the libraries, it is more 
than probable that they would be more generously 
treated, as the grant of the Board of Education 
would depend upon the libraries as much as on 
the school medical service or the status of the 
teachers. But, it may be said, libraries are in- 
tended not only for children, but also for adults, 
and that they provide means of recreation as well 
as of instruction. In the first place, the educa- 
tional system after the War will, it is anticipated, 
make provision for education up to the age of 
18. Beyond that age, we may reasonably expect 
a development of technical education. It is 
also certain that there will be a great development 
of non-vocational adult education, partly perhaps 
under the auspices of Local Education Authorities 
and partly in connexion with other movements. 
So far as the former is concerned the provision 
of classes for adults would, of course, be part 
of the accepted scheme of the Local Authority. 
In the second place, we can draw no hard-and- 
fast distinction between education and recreation. 
What is important is that, whatever other 
functions public libraries may perform, they are 
a necessity to education. 

It is certain that the public libraries have 
much to teach those engaged in the educational 
service. It is equally certain that those in 
intimate touch with the schools have something 
to teach the libraries. Neither schools nor 
libraries will exert their maximum influence 
apart from the closest co-operation with the 
other. Their independence of each other is due 
to an historical accident and to the narrow view 
of education which prevailed in the nineteenth 
century. These are not sufficiently strong 
arguments to prevent their fusion in the future. 


The Wisdom of Beauty. 


° ROSTITUTION is in the broadest 
sense a social problem, the problem 
of rationalizing human life.” “If one 


could only teach them to know and love the 
truly beautiful!” The first is the reasoned 
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conclusion of the scientific observer ; the second 
is the cry of the sheltered woman when she first 
faces the misery and degradation of the streets 
in hope of learning where and how that misery 
can be lessened. The two verdicts—based on 
such widely different experience—may be brought 
together because they both point in the same 
direction—to education. ‘The problem of 
rationalizing human life ” is the task at which the 
world has striven ever since humanity emerged 
from barbarism—a depressing thought, perhaps, 
and one which does not encourage us to take up 
the adventure of “ rationalizing human life” 
with high hope. If the abolition or even decrease 
of prostitution means all this, how many of us 
have courage to attempt the impossible ? “ And 
yet it moves.” The whole fabric of our educa- 
tional system is built upon the assumption that 
human life can be progressively rationalized. 
The “ perfectibility of man ”’ was an eighteenth- 
century doctrine, now much discredited, yet 
without some form of this belief we are paralysed. 
And to be paralysed in our social life is to stand 
self-condemned. 

The most pressing question before the educa- 
tional world is, not ‘‘ How are we to teach a 
little more science or a little less Greek ?”’ nor 
** How are we to produce more efficient men of 
business, more murderous experts in the art of 
war than Germany?” but rather, “ How are 
we to bring education to bear upon the moral 
and social life of boys and girls, so that we can 
lead them to see and choose beauty, purity, 
morality ?” The practical man may say he has 
no use for such an entirely ethical conception of 
education. It is now possible to answer a fool 
according to his folly, and to prove to him 
the practical considerations involved in the 
ethical standpoint. Prostitution, and to some 
extent all immorality, must be condemned by 
any sound State because it is economically 
wasteful, it is dangerous to the public health, it 
is intimately associated with drunkenness and 
crime. It means the permanent withdrawal of 
a large group of women from any productive 
employment or any activities useful to the race ; 
it means the occasional withdrawal of a still 
larger number of women, and the temporary 
incapacitation of a small army of men ; it means 
the expenditure of vast sums of money in medical 
treatment, or in support of those who are per- 
manently disabled by disease. It was estimated 
a few years ago that the loss due to prostitution 
in the German Empire amounts to more than 
the whole cost of education of all kinds in Prussia. 
These are practical considerations, worthy of the 
attention of any nation which hopes to hold its 
own in the world. The practical man need 
hardlylisten while the idealist talks of the personal 
demoralization, of the loss of a sense of justice, 
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of the disregard for the dignity of human per- 
sonality, which inevitably follow upon im- 
morality. 

Yet this is where those who trust in education 
must begin. To attempt to deal with disease 
and economic waste alone is wellnigh, if not 
quite, a hopeless task. The thought of the 
future is no sufficient deterrent to a vigorous 
desire, no spur to a backboneless ineptitude. 
The ideal motive must have its place. Probably 
every practical teacher would agree that the 
remedy should be twofold. On the one hand, 
there must be positive ethical or religious 
teaching and training of character, combined 
with definite scientific instruction and sympathetic 
warning at some period in life ; on the other, there 
must be some adequate artistic outlet, some 
showing of the “ truly beautiful ” without which 
no education is worthy of the name. ‘These are 
the two aims, familiar enough to teachers, but 
very imperfectly recognized by the world outside 
the educational circle. The methods by which 
they can be sought are far more doubtful. The 
whole ideal of education is involved, and as we 
build up that ideal, so we shall build up our 
system of sex-education. Public opinion is ex- 
ceedingly “‘ timid and divided’ on the subject 
of definite sex-instruction to the young.* Here 
and there it may be openly given, but it seldom 
receives any recognition. There are, indeed, 
plenty of small pamphlets issued for individual 
use—generally erring on the side of sentimentality 
and under-estimating the child’s tendency to 
silent scepticism. But these are guides to the 
parent rather than to the teacher. Parents are 
said to object to any “ schematic instruction ”’ ; 
head masters and mistresses of elementary schools 
are apparently opposed to class-teaching of this 
kind. Some writers (e.g., Dr. F. W. Foerster) 
protest vigorously against every kind of direct 
sexual instruction in the school, and even go so 
far as to denounce it as monstrous. The 
perfunctory instruction and semi-medical advice 
—devoid of ideal—said to be given in the 
Prussian Gymnasien or in the Austrian schools 
do not incline us to follow German methods in 
this matter. Yet there are pioneers in education 
who would base their whole system upon out- 
spoken explanation. 

This division of opinion is, however, perfectly 
justified. It is no wonder that we do not know 
what our children should be taught; we do 
not know what we think ourselves. Hence the 
parent appeals to the teacher, and the teacher 
throws back the responsibility upon the parent ; 
or the parent grudges the interference of the 
teacher, and the teacher chafes at the negligence 








* Cf. Report of the Royal Commission on Venereal 
Diseases. 
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of the parent. The problem must be attacked 
first from the standpoint of adult education ; 
we must first educate ourselves, and we may 
then know how to answer or warn the children. 
As a practical point, let us begin in our Univer- 
sities, in our Training Colleges, in our voluntary 
educational organizations. Every teacher, every 
decent parent, knows what it is to meet the first 
awakening of curiosity in a child, or the first 
revolt of a girl against conventional morality. 
How ill-equipped they are to meet such individual 
cases most teachers, most parents, will admit, 
and yet no one denies that the individual 
difficulties must be met, even if class-teaching be 
condemned. 

It is here that we believe the teachers of 
Science might help, and that some of the strife 
between Science and the Humanities might be 
appeased. The average man or woman does 
not profit much by knowing the number of glands 
in a black-beetle, the names of the different parts 
of a buttercup, or which substances when mixed 
produce the most exciting explosion. Such 
details are no doubt a necessary part of the 
practical teaching of science, just as irregular 
verbs are a necessary part of the French language, 
but a knowledge of them is not the result aimed 
at. A more humane view of Science would be 
more likely to create the scientific attitude. 
To read two volumes—or four—of Darwin’s 
letters, to read and re-read Tyndall’s lectures, 
or even such a book as ‘ The Living Past,’ will 
do more, we venture to think, to make a non- 
scientific man or woman believe in the greatness 
of science than a year’s work in a laboratory. 

But what is the bearing of such a theory upon 
the problem of immorality? It has many 
applications ; the question of venereal diseases 
is perhaps the most obvious, while the problem 
of mental deficiency is undoubtedly the most 
difficult and interesting. Possibly the hardest 

art of a “‘ rescue worker’s’”’ task is the know- 
ledge that the girl to whom she is talking is not 
capable and never has been capable of making a 
responsible moral judgment. She is mentally 
deficient, probably the child of deficient or vicious 
parents, almost certainly the mother of other 
deficients—sometimes the victim of a deficient. 
Legislation on this subject is beset with pitfalls, 
and is admittedly a matter for experts. Yet it is 
becoming increasingly clear that additional 
powers must be assumed by the State to check 
the growth of the wholly undesirable sections of 
its population. It is clear, too, that no such 
legislation can be effective unless it is backed 
by public opinion far more generally and 
vigorously than would be the case to-day. Here, 
then, is an immense field for scientific education 
of the adult, in such questions as the control of 
the mentally deficient, the simpler laws of 
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heredity, or the consequences of too close inter- 
marriage—such work as is being done, to some 
extent, by the Eugenics Education Society. 

The present writer has seen an audience of 
“ picked” working-men thoroughly roused to 
anger by a lecturer on eugenics who explained 
by diagram and by exposition the miserable 
family history of the mentally deficient. Ap- 
parently, here was an explanation of some of the 
men and women who “ went under ” which had 
little or no direct connexion with the capitalist 
or with exploitation, and they were angry at 
being deprived of the “single cause ’”’ which 
commonly suffices to explain poverty or mis- 
fortune. This attitude may not be common— 
indeed, its opposite may readily be found—but, 
in so far as it éxists, it is the grossest obscurantism, 
and can be cured only by further teaching of 
the simpler principles of natural science—or of 
the habit of intelligent observation. One is 
disposed to think that no shepherd, no herdsman, 
could ever take up such an attitude. It does not 
need the ‘‘ Snarley Bob ”’ of ‘Mad Shepherds’ 
to arrive by lifelong observation at something 
not far removed from Mendelism. But the 
townsman has gone too far astray from Nature, 
and is apt to ascribe too much to “ them.” 

This is but a single example of the need for 
more scientific education among adults, a single 
example of the manner in which the history of 
science might be more profitable to the non-expert 
than experimental science. The problem of the 
scientist of to-day is to make himself respected 
by the man in the street or the woman in the 
home. Science as applied to medicine almost 
always commands respect; science applied to 
the telephone or the motor, or to aniline dyes, is 
apt to leave us cold. The scientist must carry 
the war into the enemy’s camp, must show the 
value of his work first as moral training, and then 
as the basis of modern morality. So alone can 
he come to his own. It is perhaps not un- 
reasonable to suppose that such scientific educa- 
tion would help us to decide what shall be taught 
to children, and how far definite instruction will 
help them to meet their difficulties. 

The English are notoriously uninterested in 
scientific progress, and perhaps the only quality 
of their defect is that they do not often indulge 
in facile generalizations, such as attract a more 
readily educated nation. Yet some generaliza- 
tions there must be, as a basis for intelligent 
action. It is certain, for example, that the 
stamping out of venereal disease cannot be 
accomplished without a far more general respect 
for scientific and hygienic teaching than exists 
to-day. 

So we may outline the preliminary attack upon 
the problem. The adult must continue his or 
her education along lines which may indicate 
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the true solution for the children—he must make 
himself capable of both a moral and a broad 
scientific judgment. When this has been begun, 
we may fruitfully discuss what shall be taught 
to the children. 

The briefest analysis of such instruction shows 
that it might consist merely in warning—a 
teaching of what to avoid; or it might be a 
clear exposition of probable consequences ; or it 
might take the form of teaching a pure and high 
conception of physical functions, as closely 
related to and interdependent upon our spiritual 
nature. Whether the less or the more adequate 
method be adopted, it is clear that the main 
difficulty lies in securing the all-round com- 
petency of the teacher. 

Such considerations lead up, inevitably, to the 
second part of the programme—‘ to make them 
see and know the truly beautiful ’—and it 
becomes clear how inextricably the need for an 
artistic outlet is bound up with the demand ‘for 
positive moral teaching. “To see and know 
the truly beautiful’ covers perhaps the whole 
ground of ethics and esthetics. It cannot 
therefore be shirked. ‘The education authority 
of one of the Provinces of Canada declares that 
the teacher should inculcate “the theory and 
practice of every virtue.” ‘The language is a 
little crude, but the ideal is not unfamiliar in 
education. The teacher is gradually accepting 
this heavy burden of responsibility. But, as 
has been pointed out in a recent article,* the 
responsibility lies also upon the whole structure 
of society. Whatever form of production, what- 
ever theory of the State, decreases the power of 
the individual to see the truly beautiful, to get 
something of joy and beauty in his life, to know 
the stimulus of creation—such a theory, economic 
or political, is directly responsible for immorality, 
for prostitution. 

The immediate question is ethical, but the 
ethics of the modern world, as of the ancient, are 
inseparably bound up with its modes of artistic 
expression. It is perhaps surprising how few 
writers on religion or on ethics draw their 
illustrations from the real difficulties and tempta- 
tions of men and women. ‘The actual questions 
of the moment are commonly left to the novelist, 
or the dramatist, to discuss. 

Obviously a condemnatory or ascetic attitude 
cannot be maintained unless it can justify itself 
to modern standards. No denial of all pleasure 
and indulgence, or of some types of pleasure, no 
binding of all men and women, hand and foot, 
to a conventional morality, will be tolerated, nor, 
indeed, would it serve our end. Rather we should 
welcome every genuine examination of our 
standards upon iconoclastic lines ; every decent 





* See Atheneum, July, 1917. 
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attack upon the conventions of morality 
strengthens the hold of the real things—of 
genuine purity—upon men’s minds, and, properly 
understood, helps on the rationalizing of human 
life. 

This bold and unpuritanical attitude may be 
found in literature ; it is seldom brought directly 
to bear upon modern questions by the so-called 
“‘ serious writers.” Such a book as Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s ‘Conduct and the Supernatural’ stands 
almost alone, with a proud distinction which 
marks him off from most of the avowed leaders 
in thought and religion. An open-minded and 
thorough discussion of certain aspects of the 
writings of Nietzsche, John Davidson, Bernard 
Shaw, and H. G. Wells leads up to an inquiry 
into the positive teaching of these writers. Each 
has made a scathing attack upon the morality of 
the world around him. What do they really 
advocate as a substitute ? They have been read 
as supporters of unbridled desire, of unlimited 
self-realization ; but this has been, to some 
extent, ignorant vulgarization of their work. 
It has become a commonplace to explain how 
Nietzsche’s real aim was a form of asceticism. 
Mr. Thornton shows how Shaw and Wells and 
Nietzsche all seem to demand, in the interests of 
the soul, a restraint far more severe than has 
ever been imposed by law, by morality, or by 
religion—a restraint which would indeed demand 
a fundamental change in human nature. The 
fourth member of the group, John Davidson, 
ends, as he began, in undisguised pessimism. 

Such is the briefest résumé of a suggestive 
analysis of modern tendencies. The author’s 
conclusions may commend themselves only to 
those who share his belief in the ultimate destiny 
of man, but his earlier discussion clears away the 
claim that our bolder thinkers have found a 
solution of the problem in the abandonment of 
the age-long ideals of morality. They have 
merely shown that they have no solution, save 
the re-enforcement of the old rules with a new 
objective determined somewhat at random by 
themselves. 

But, although they have no solution to offer, 
such writers have served one useful end, have 
led us one step nearer to a solution. They have 
broken down the barrier between one kind of 
self-indulgence and another; they have shown 
us something of the influences which have led on 
to the acts which society will neither openly 
condone, nor candidly seek to reform ; they have 
shown (what many a “ rescue worker” knew 
long before) that in many cases the good qualities 
of the man or woman who has “ gone under ” 
are so much more striking than the bad, that one 
is forced to believe in the responsibility of our 
social system. Just one type of writer, with 
some claim to literature, there is—or was—to 
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whom the cause of a new and truer purity owes 
nothing: the young novelist, often fresh from 
the University, who treats certain types of 
immorality in certain women, notably prostitutes, 
merely as “‘ experience,” who packs them into 
his novel alongside of the tawdry gilding, the 
mouldering wall-papers, the dank deserted lawns 
behind derelict mansions, which for him con- 
stitute “realism.” This is not thought—not a 
contribution for good or ill to the world’s life ; 
it is a despicable bondage to an artificial literary 
convention. 

It is in literature, then, that the modern world 
faces its severest problems—not in the classical 
phraseology of academic ethics or religion. It 
is in this form that it must be faced by adults— 
teachers and parents and social workers—who 
are only too apt to seek repose behind the walls 
of a Puritanism of whose sterner positive side 
they have no understanding. Knowledge of the 
boldest thinking, of the loosest morality, of our 
own times is one of the necessary foundations 
of progress. It is true that an unconscious ideal 
will help the greatest number of young men and 
women ; but the finest personalities, the highest 
types, the most potent for good or evil, will only 
be moved by a conscious ideal, a reason for the 
faith that is in them. Hence there is real 
need for positive teaching and training of will 
and character in all fields of life. As Dr. Foerster 
repeatedly asserts: “‘’The protection of youth 
from the dangers of sex is a question of power 
rather than of knowledge.” So, too, it is 
necessary for the teacher to be able to face the 
most serious difficulty of the most difficult pupil, 
not only of the rank and file. 

Yet a purely moral aim in education inevitably 
breaks down. Studies must be, at least in part, 
“for delight,” and it is here that the artistic 
side of education must be given its full signi- 
ficance. Of the unconscious ideals—that is, the 
ideals which conduce, unknowingly, to the purer 
life—the strongest, perhaps, is the zsthetic, the 
love of beauty. Those of us who have lived full 
and generous and healthy lives find it hard to 
remember how many of the common pleasures 
and beauties of life may be missed through some 
kinds of poverty or narrowness. ‘‘ I have been 
so great a lover,” says Rupert Brooke. And 
what has he loved? Not merely the great 
beauties—sky, and trees, and wide spaces, and 
the spring ; not merely the sensuous pleasures— 
women, and perfumes, and fur, “the little 
emptiness of love’; but also the common ac- 
cessories of life—the “‘ benison of hot water,” 
the ‘‘ rough male kiss of blankets,” and so forth. 

We begin to realize that many of those who 
“go wrong,” as we say, have enjoyed none of 
these things of which youth talks so insistently. 
A small number of middle-class women are now 
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experiencing the life in which work and meals 
and bed are practically the only factors. They 
will know how far the limitation of interests 
affects the level of their enjoyments, how 
starved and pinched they feel after even a year 
or two of such life. They will know, as they 
never knew before, how to boys and girls the 
choice seems to lie between disastrous pleasures 
and no pleasure at all. And the practical lesson 
from their experience is not a negative and 
sentimental indulgence towards sensual pleasure, 
but an active determination to find some outlet 
for the natural instinct for play, to train the 
inborn love of beauty, to give the artist-nature 
some scope in daily work. There are men and 
women scattered up and down the country 
who know, to some extent, how to give this 
esthetic outlet, how to bring back the love of 
creative effort, how to make studies once more 
“for delight.” 

It is to them that we would appeal to watch 
for the broader issues of this question. Hitherto 
they have mainly dealt with the voluntary 
student—the boy or girl who knows spontaneously 
the need for artistic effort of some kind. In the 
near future their outlook may be partially revo- 
lutionized by compulsory continuation schools 


The 
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or a general raising of the school age. New 
problems will confront them at every turn. 
Not the least of these problems will be the need 
for full recognition of the teaching of art for 
pupils between 14 and 18; not the easiest of 
their difficulties will be the determining of the 
place of art in the building-up of the average 
citizen—the man or woman whose “ creations ” 
ought perhaps to be burnt, but whose taste 
may be trained or neglected with far-reaching 
results. The whole experiment of compulsory 
education up to the age of 16 or 18 will bring 
education authorities face to face with moral 
questions which, indeed, are not new to them, 
but which may need handling on a larger scale 
than has yet been known. One at least of the 
most powerful forces which may help boys and 
girls to pass through these most critical years 
is the educated love of beauty. It is, then, to 
all teachers, but above all to teachers of art and 
handicrafts, that the call should come for a wider 
study of the place of their profession in the 
twofold task of “ rationalizing human life’ and 
making the victims of our wrong-headed system 
of values ‘‘ see and know the truly beautiful ’— 
not only the beauty that is, but the beauty that 
is yet to be. 


World of Industry. 


Trade Union Notes. 


of the reception of the Whitley Report 

in Trade Union circles. It is probable 
that it is somewhat mixed, and that criticism 
is being directed upon the Report from two 
i of view. The Socialist elements 
in the Trade Union world tend to regard the 
Report as an attempt to standardize the existing 
wage -relationship of employer and workman, 
and dissociate themselves from the desire ex- 
pressed to secure a “‘ permanent improvement in 
the relations between employers and workers.” 
The more conservative elements in Trade 
Unionism also tend in some cases to opposition, 
both on the ground that the machinery proposed 
might interfere with existing methods of con- 
ciliation, and on the ground that the proposed 
Industrial Councils involve an impossible amount 
of co-operation between skilled and unskilled 
workers. How strong these two streams of 


I: is early yet to make any final estimate 


opposition will prove, and whether they will 
combine to defeat the recommendations, remains 
to be seen. In any case, the Whitley Report 
will not be accepted or rejected without careful 
scrutiny and discussion. 


AN opinion freely expressed among all schools 
of Trade Unionists is that the proposals made 
in the Report are not so new as the newspaper 
comments would suggest. It is not a far cry 
from the existing machinery of negotiation in 
some industries to the proposed Councils. The 
really vital difference, in fact, consists not so 
much in the National Councils as in the sug- 
gested Works Committees. Trade Unionism 
in the past has not, in most industries, organized 
itself upon a workshop basis, or developed 
organized machinery for negotiation with the 
employer in the workshop. This gap the Whitley 
Report attempts very tentatively to fill. 
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Its proposed Workshop Committees, however, 
are being subjected to very considerable criticism. 
During the War, the Shop Stewards’ Movement 
has made great headway in all the big munition 
centres. The Shop Stewards’ attitude towards 
joint Workshop or Works Committees is, there- 
fore, a very powerful factor to reckon with. What 
this attitude is likely to be, at least in some 
centres, can be seen very clearly in a memoran- 
dum just issued by the Paisley Trades Council, 
and written by two Clyde engineers. This 
memorandum pronounces strongly for an increase 
in the powers and functions of Shop Stewards 
and Shop Committees, and for the gradual 
assumption by them of the organization and 
discipline of the workshop. But the type of 
committee the authors have in mind is a 
committee consisting entirely of Trade Unionists, 
and they repudiate altogether the idea of any joint 
Workshop or Works Committee of employers’ 
and workers’ representatives. In fact, whereas 
the proposals made in the Whitley Report are 
explicitly based on the co-operation of employer 
and workman, the spokesmen of the Shop 
Stewards’ Movement base their proposals on the 
necessary antagonism of the two. 


THE point of view of the average Trade 
Unionist, and of the average Trade Union 
leader, is probably midway between these two 
conflicting points of view. He does not seek a 
“permanent improvement in relations”; but 
equally he is not dominated by a fundamental 
antagonism. He is content to face issues as 
they arise, and he does not try practical ex- 
pedients by any searching test of theory. The 
chances of the Whitley Report depend very 
largely on the attitude of this class. If the 
suggestions made can be fitted easily into the 
existing machinery of negotiation in any par- 
ticular industry, probably they will be accepted ; 
if they involve big rearrangements, probably 
they will be rejected. Much also depends on the 
temper of Labour at the time when the proposals 
are brought forward. Nothing has much chance 
of acceptance at the present moment. 


THE Ministry of Munitions and the engineers 
are, at the time of writing, awaiting the result of 
the ballot of the engineers on the question of 
accepting or rejecting the Munitions Bill. It 
is practically certain that the ballot has gone 
heavily against the acceptance of dilution on 
“geen work, despite the concessions gained. 

this happens, an awkward situation arises. 
The Government has to choose between dropping 
the offending clause in the Bill and going on 
with dilution in the teeth of organized opposition, 
backed presumably on this occasion by the Trade 
Union leaders themselves. We may be false 
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prophets of evil, but we do not see the way out 
of this tangle if we are right in supposing that the 
Government will not see its way to sacrifice its 
Bill. 


Mr. Bonar Law’s simple story about his own 
adventures as a shipping shareholder are being 
very widely quoted—far more widely, perhaps, 
than its author expected or desired. The tale 
has run from mouth to mouth with astonishing 
speed and persistence, and has seemed to the 
workers a full confirmation of all their worst 
suspicions about profiteering and exploitation. 
The effect is a very considerable hardening of 
Labour opinion, and a new note of menace in 
the demands for higher wages in default of 
reduced prices. 


Tuis year’s Trades Union Congress will be 
held at Blackpool during the first week of 
September. The preliminary agenda, which has 
just been circulated, contains a number of im- 
portant resolutions. The three big railway 
Trade Unions, the National Union of Railway- 
men, the Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, and 
the Railway Clerks’ Association, have all tabled 
resolutions dealing with the future of the railway 
service. In all these the demand is made that 
the railway workers shall have an effective part 
in the control of the railways. The demand for 
control, local as well as national, has now got 
firm hold of all grades of railwaymen. It has 
appeared, during the past month, in the demand 
of the N.U.R. for seats on the Railway Executive 
Committee—a demand which, in the present 
state of Labour feeling, it was doubtful wisdom 
on the part of the Government to reject. There 
is no doubt at all that the resolutions of the 
railway Unions are not mere pious aspirations, 
but definite projects which the railwaymen hope 
soon to translate into practice. 


PERHAPS the most important resolution on the 
Congress agenda is one which deals with the 
reorganization of the work of the Parliamentary 
Committee. So far as the Trade Union Move- 
ment has a central agency, the Parliamentary 
Committee can claim to be its agent. Yet so 
far it has managed to muddle along with a 
permanent Secretary, who is also a member of 
Parliament, and one clerk. It has undertaken no 
work beyond the merest routine, and has not 
attempted to do more than face problems as they 
have been thrust upon it. If the resolution 
tabled by the Parliamentary Committee is carried, 
an important departure will be made, and in 
future information will be collected and in- 
vestigation work undertaken, and something like 
a real central office for the Trade Union Move- 
ment will be created. It remains to be seen 
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whether this project will come to fruition. It is 
interesting to note that a resolution dealing with 
the same question comes from the Railway 
Clerks’ Association, and that this resolution 
urges co-operation with the Fabian Research 
Department, which is now doing what research 
work is being done by the Labour Movement. 


Tue Trades Union Congress always furnishes 
a battleground for the forces of Craft Unionism 
and Industrial Unionism, that is, between those 
who believe in separate Unions for skilled and 
unskilled workers and those who believe that all 
workers in each industry, whatever their trade 
or degree of skill, should be organized together 
in the same Union. In recent years this question 
has usually come up in relation to the quarrels 
between the National Union of Railwaymen 
and the Craft Unions with members in the 
railway shops. This year it is likely to arise on 
a motion by the National Federation of Engine- 
men to restrain the Miners’ Federation from 
forcing colliery enginemen to join the miners’ 
associations. Last time the victory at Congress 
rested with the craftsmen ; but the two parties 
are too evenly matched for any decisive action 
by either side to be likely at present. The Triple 
Industrial Alliance, which is based on the 
industrial principle, is too strong to be ignored 
or coerced, even if it can be voted down at 
Congress by a combination of Craft Union forces. 


AN important internal Trade Union dispute 
is at present going on among the Trade Unions 
of Post Office employees. This is the more 
regrettable as the Post Office societies seemed 
to be taking a united attitude on the big question 
of control, and because the Whitley Report 
seemed to offer a good opportunity of persuading 
the State to practise in its relations with its own 
employees the principles which it commends to 
the private employer. The actual quarrel has 
arisen over the dissolution of the Gibb Com- 
mittee, on which the postal societies were 
represented. ‘This committee was regarded by 
the Postal and Telegraph Clerks’ Association as 
setting a valuable precedent in the matter of 
recognition and representation, and they have 
therefore refused to acquiesce in its dissolution, 
which the other societies have accepted at 
the suggestion of the Postmaster-General. At 
present a war of words is raging; but I think it 
is generally hoped on both sides that the quarrel 
will not last long. Post Office employees will 
need united action after the War, if they are to 
secure restoration of pre-war conditions in some 
respects and very necessary departures from 
pre-war conditions in others. For the present, 
the Postal and Telegraph Clerks’ Association, 
the second largest society, has seceded from the 
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National Joint Committee of Post Office As- 
sociations; but we think there are few who 
regard the split as likely to be permanent. 

.. 





Art and Life. 


Roubaix-Tourcoing. 


Hicu Noon. 


parched, dusty boulevard is _ deserted 

except for a few smart people, endimanché 
and stiff, returning from High Mass. The 
great ashlar-fronted mansions, built up _ to 
the causeway, offer no evidence of life. The 
windows are shut and closely curtained, and the 
doors seem as if they might never open again. 
A sad-faced child gazes out from between a pair 
of curtains, staring at nothing, for nothing passes. 
The glint of the sun on the tramway lines is all 
that suggests movement. No wind stirs the 
straight, orderly plane trees. ‘The dust lies un- 
disturbed. All is inert, uninteresting, a little 
wearying to the senses. 

Suddenly children’s voices interrupt the still- 
ness, laughing, singing, shouting. ‘Three white- 
smocked little girls come capering along beneath 
the trees, the sunlight catching them from time 
to time as they pass beneath breaks in the 
foliage. They run with joined hands held above 
their heads, bodies thrown back, hair flying free. 
Joy is in their faces, which regard only the cloud- 
less sky above them. And as they go they sing, 

Oh Ia la, 
(a ne va pas ! 
Oh la la, 
(a ne va pas! 


I: is Sunday noon in mid-July, and the 


“It goes not, it goes not,” they sing, but what 
is implied is that they do not care whether it 
goes or not. They do not care that the denizens 
of this select quarter suffer from unspeakable 
ennui in the absence of outside stimulant, nor 
that the sunlit boulevard is deserted and the 
beer-splashed cafés thronged. They do not care 
that railway men strike and that earthquakes 
are felt in the South ; that revolutions scourged 
their fathers and made them little citizens ; that 
heroes did bleed for the race and leave it glorious. 
It does not concern them. Such things s¢ 
passent. They may have wept yesterday and 
may weep to-morrow, but now they have no 
care at all. The life is in them—in spite of a 

robable diet of vegetable soup and coffee. 

he quick life is in them, and will not be made to 
lie low. 
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The sad-faced child laughs at the sight of 
them. The stately plane trees seem to stir, 
ceasing from sleep, a little astonished at so much 
animation at such a moment. 

They rush onward, brightly, lively, a wave of 
life, waking the boulevard as they pass and 
giving it beauty for a moment. But when they 
have passed, it is the desert once more, still, 
wearisome, inert. One hastens away. 


* * * 


Tue Care.—I. 


It is a feast day, dedicated to a great saint, 
the occasion of a general holiday. 

The day is close. The sky is overcast, and 
there is rain in the air. Nevertheless, the café 
terrace is thronged with folk en féte, albeit a 
little bored. There is wanting the gaiety and 
blitheness of spirit that come with the dry heat 
and vivid sunlight. 

I have noticed an elderly man who comes 
down the main street, carrying in one hand a 
couple of iron hoops, half a yard across, and 
leading a little boy with the other. The boy is 
about four years old—a lordly child, very clean, 
and splendidly dressed with an enormous red 
hat on top. The father is 45 or 50, and walks 
with a strange shambling gait which is springy and 
naturally energetic, but seemingly ill-governed. 
He wears a tall felt hat, flapping rusty-black 
frock coat, navy trousers, and canvas shoes with 
jute soles. His moustache droops elegantly, 
his chin is clean-shaven. He might be a wool- 
sorter or a very small tradesman féting it in his 
wedding coat. But he is neither. 

He moves quickly to a vacant table near my 
corner, smiling humbly, apologetically, some 
polite words passing his lips. His face is worn 
and emaciated, the skin is grey and tight drawn 
over prominent cheek-bones. But the eyes are 
bright with a rare gleam—is it madness ? is 
it hunger ? . 

He takes off his hat, and discloses a head 
covered with scant grey locks ; then his coat, and 
reveals himself in the garb of the mountebank— 
a blue jersey, tricolour belt, and a medal. He 
may once have been muscular, but now he is very 
thin and bony, with high shoulder-blades and 
scraggy neck. 

He takes his pair of hoops and moves to the 
front of the terrace. There, facing a bored and 
apathetic audience, he upraises his voice in a 
shrill tinny staccato, and tells how he will in- 
sinuate himself in and out of those hoops in a 
manner necessitating a high degree of flexibility 
n his members. This he proceeds to do, with 
many a “Hé!” and “ Voila! Mesdames et 
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Messieurs.” First he passes simply his body 
through a hoop, then his body and one leg, 
then his body and both legs; then, with a 
hoop encircling his shins and his neck, he 
walks about on his hands. All these con- 
tortions are greatly varied and complicated 
with the use of the second hoop....The veins 
stand out against the grey of his temples.... 
the sweat pours.... . 

He goes back to his corner table and takes a 
little tin tray from his coat pocket. His move- 
ments are hurried, nervous. I catch his eye, 
and he smiles apologetically as if seeking to 
belittle the gravity of the fact of his existence. 
He collects a few coppers—not many, for he 
excites neither admiration nor pity. 

Having collected, he attempts to display 
evidence of talent in his son. He performs a 
twist or two, then hands him the hoop. But 
the child, without bending his sturdy body, 
merely thrusts a leg through it and cries ““ Hé!”’ 
then passes the other leg through and says 
** Voila,” and prepares to leave, indifferent that 
his performance is more popular than his father’s. 
The father puts on his coat, pockets his pence, 
and leads off the child, bowing obsequiously 
and murmuring polite thanks. 

At the far end of the terrace he happens on 
Monsieur Croché, the proprietor of the great 
travelling circus which is visiting the city. He 
asks if there is any opening in the famous circus 
for a skilful and experienced contortionist. 
Monsieur Croche is stout, and prosperous, and 
self-assured. He answers the mountebank with- 
out looking at him—without thinking of him.... 
“There is no opening....”” What use, indeed, 
for elderly mountebanks of 50 who can neither 
make jokes nor attract women? Besides, feed 
them, and they grow fat and fail in their pro- 
fessional functions. Certainly there is no open- 
ing for this poor devil. 

He thanks Monsieur Croche, smiles, raises his 
hat, and runs after the child—runs with the 
shambling gait of the ill-controlled limbs. 

He takes the child’s hand and makes for 
another café. It was a pity Monsieur Croche 
could not take him on—a pity for the sake of the 
“‘ gosse.” But they must go on from café to 
café—from day to day—get along somehow, 
though the limbs grow stiffer, and the contortions 
more racking, and the smile more ghostly.... 
One must not look into the future. ...nor pester 
the good God with petitions.... 


* ¥* * 


Tue Care.—II. 


A bare-legged little girl stands at the café 
terrace and sings a song which she accompanies 
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with laboured strums on a mandoline. She is a 
brunette, curly headed, sturdy, and tremendously 
serious, and the song that she sings is the most 
popular ditty of the moment. It is heard at all 
times and in the mouths of all people. The 
artiste of the brasserié renders it wicked but 
delightful. The young dog in the café with the 
bowler hat at sixty degrees, and the sagging, 


flapping trousers, sings it with a pantomime of 


his own invention to bewitch the redoubtable 
caissiere. It is hummed by the redoubtable 
caissiére herself, and crooned by the mother who 
lullabies her babe. This song is in the at- 
mosphere. It is running in the minds of those 
blank-faced people who sit inarticulate behind 
litres of beer. 

It is a comic song, and one should be comic to 
sing it. But this pretty child is as solemn as 
at the confessional, and sings as she would sing 
the ‘ Marseillaise’ or ‘1’Internationale.’ She 
sings of a lady who had a wooden leg which she 
fitted with rubber heels in order to disguise the 
fact of its nature :— 

Elle avait une jambe de bois, 

Et pour que ce ne se voie pas 
Elle attachait sur le bout 

Des roulettes en caoutchouc 
——Chouc 

——Chouc. 

Elle avait une jambe de bois, &c. 

So it is sung interminably to an air that 
knows no full close. 

The blank-faced inarticulate ones behind beer 
do not smile, for they have never considered 
that the words are comic, while the tune passes 
unremarked, being with them constantly—a part 
of the ephemeral stock-in-trade of their minds. 
Some more impassionable ones, who gossip in 
groups, are amused, and give the child coppers 
when she comes round, unflinching and un- 
smirking, to collect with her tin saucer. One 
jocose bourgeois pretends to flirt with her, and 
a shrivelled dame hints at dark endings to such 
a vocation. None perceives that she is brave 
and noble in her striving who seeks innocently 
to please with the art of the artist and not 
with the seduction of the artist. 

She goes from terrace to terrace until the 
dazzling cafés are emptied, and then through 
deserted streets to some home in some ill- 
savouring court. 


* * * 


A SUMMER NIGHT. 


A mile from the city in the midst of a beautiful 
park is a café kiosk frequented chiefly by the 
rich. It is almost deserted on this lovely June 
night. 

From the terrace we look out upon a large 
pool of black water, tree-bordered, chequered 
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with ripples, silvered by the moonlight. To left 
and right stretches away the plantation, vari- 
coloured even in this pale light with flowerin 
shrubs and delicate leaf greens. The full red 
moon, flanked with cloud wisps, is seen across 
the fringes of the tree tops, dominating, filling 
the calm Eastern sky, and drawing the eyes of 
all on the terrace. The gargon in black and 
white, standing motionless with his tray balanced 
on the edge of a table, gazes directly at her. 
So do the shawl-wrapped ladies with their 
father, as they lean back in cane chairs, smoking 
cigarettes. 

Most conscious seems the moon and most 
sympathetic as if seeking rapprochement with 
humankind. 

“Que c’est épatant la nuit!” murmurs the 
friend at my side. 

All day long the sun has blazed down upon 
the earth, parching it, torturing it. And now, 
in the cool evening time, the trees transpire that 
sweet perfume, so faint that it must be sought, 
so illusive that it can scarce be retained. ‘This 
breath of earth, this perfect tranquillity, this 
obsessing beauty of the night, possess one’s soul, 
bringing peace and a knowledge of Nature. We 
feel our place in the scheme of things. We per- 
ceive the harmony of creatures, plants, perfumes, 
the heavenly bodies.... 

Voices are heard from the boulevard near the 
kiosk—voices of a man and a girl at variance. 
The man’s voice is harsh and insistent, the girl’s 
plaintive and astonished. It is a dark girl in a 
white frock with a light cashmere shaw! thrown 
over black hair. As they come opposite the 
terrace the man stops dead and appears to force 
some definite reply from the girl. They ignore 
the people in the café, but their raised voices do 
not indicate the cause of their quarrel. All that 
one hears is the girl—“‘ Ah non. Tu nest pas 
sérieux!’’ and the man—*‘ Mais si! J’en suis 
soupé. Va. Oui ou non, oui ou non?” 

The girl gives a quick cry, breaks away from 
him, and moves hurriedly down the path that 
leads by the black pool. She is in great dis- 
tress, and her sobs are heard even after she 
has disappeared behind a bank of flowering 
shrubs. 

Water-fowl are disturbed and utter cries. 

The man has gazed after her for a while, and 
then come to the terrace and ordered something. 
He is well dressed and handsome, but his face 
is dark with passion and his body much agitated. 
The peace of the night does not touch him. 
Nor can others remain happy in the presence 
of this grief and this great anger. Emotions are 
awakened stronger than this love of still nature. 
The spell of the night is broken. 

C.. B. ©. 
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The Theatre We Deserve. 


HATEVER the War has_ ennobled, 
W its purifying flame has at least left 
the English theatre unscorched. 
Triviality remains its characteristic note, with 
overtones of the lighter pornography. If the 
theory be correct that the stage of to-day is 
simply handed over to the business of enter- 
taining subalterns on leave, that is a disarming 
suggestion, because the instinct which in this 
most serious of times shrinks from any mani- 
festation of tragic themes in public, or any wordy 
discussion of them, is unquestionably wholesome, 
and in key with our national character. 


But we need not flatter ourselves that it is 
war which has made our theatre trivial ; it has 
at the most emphasized an already established 
tradition. The disquieting thing is that even 
lightness, if it be not of a particularly obvious 
type, lacks public patronage. As a case in 
point may be instanced the quite excellent recent 
triple bill provided at the Royalty Theatre by 
Messrs. Vedrenne and Eadie. ‘The first item 
was a charming essay in the significant art of 
mime, a trifle, it is true, but handled with a 
serious and conscientious art, admirably played, 
and punctuated with dancing much more than 
merely competent if less than brilliant in execu- 
tion, and, what seems to the critic more import- 
ant, sincere, without false tricks, and “ kept 
within the frame”? with a restraint unusual in 
a young artist. The artists concerned deserve 
to be remembered : M. Jules Delacre, who was 
also the author of the piece, and Miss Phyllis 
Pinson the danseuse. 


Followed John Galsworthy’s elaborate and 
amusing jeu d’esprit ‘'The Foundations.’ ‘This, 
though based on serious thoughts, was almost 
sheer burlesque in treatment. Mr. Galsworthy 
was not seriously preaching; he was in that 
superbly detached mood in which he is commonly 
most successful. In this instance he achieved a 
quite cynical dippancy. He scourged the yellow 
pressman (always a popular wheeze, which, how- 
ever, does not the least harm to that pernicious 
worthy) ; scoffed at the well-intentioned aristo- 
crat, brave as stupid, with his entire inability 
to give expression to such ideas as he possesses ; 
poked quiet fun at the plumber, voluble and 
feckless—a revolutionary with tongue in cheek ; 
built three acts of humorous misconception upon 
an alleged bomb which turned out to be the ball 
of a cistern, of such a frank domestic nature as to 
Set some simple cheeks ablush from a sense of 
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exaggerated delicacy. An excellent piece of 
work, for the most part admirably acted, 
particularly by Mr. Laurence Hanray, Mr. 
Sidney Paxton, Mr. Dennis Eadie, Mr. Dawson 
Milward, and Mr. Ewart. 


And, finally, another trifle—a mere trifle this 
time—all about nothing, and an airman, and a 
pretty war widow, and a programme girl, with 
Miss Iris Hoey, the widow, looking adorable, 
and Miss Muriel Pope making a character out of 
what might, in less skilled hands, have been a 
mere puppet. 


And this bill, quite the best which has been 
offered during the War, not ambitious or 
extravagant or highbrow or pamphleteering, 
but an intelligent entertainment, is taken off 
from lack of public support—in a fortnight. 
Which points to a conclusion, which has been 
forcing itself upon the writer during an ex- 
amination of the causes of the decadence of 
the English stage, that the fault lies not with the 
actor-managers and business managers, or the 
mistresses of theatrical speculators, or the play- 
wrights, or even with the high ground-rents and 
subcontracting manipulations, but primarily with 
the audiences. These other factors have an 
influence, serious and often degrading, but 
indirect. The main trouble is the body of 
playgoers—a conclusion which is, of course, a 
platitude analogous to that which declares that 
a nation has the government, the press, the 
priests, it deserves. 


A mournful conclusion if it were a simple one! 
But there is no homogeneous body of playgoers. 
It is obvious that there is of Londoners and 
London-visiting provincials a quite sufficient 
audience for as long a run as is wholesome 
for a programme which has a serious artistic 
intention, whether in grave or gay mood, and 
which has competent players to present it. But 
that audience is scattered, difficult to find by 
advertisement, and essentially indifferent. That 
is to say, though chagrined at the deplorable 
current standards of the English theatre, it 
remains merely the disgruntled, passive critic ; 
abstains more and more from the theatregoing 
habit; makes no serious attempt to “ get 
together ’’ and do something about it. It is a 
much wider body than that which can find 
entertainment in the self-conscious experiment 
of the Stage Society ; or which offers sycophantic 
and uncritical laughter and applause to what is 
foolish and impertinent as well as what is wise 
and illuminating in that spoilt jester, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. It is able to give credit to what is serious. 
and artistic in this kind of work, and can put up 
with ‘ The Brothers Karamazov’ on occasion, but 
it does not want to go to the theatre to be 
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consistently depressed or instructed. It is more 
human, and in the main not passionately vege- 
tarian. It can even detect that Mr. Granville 
Barker, to whom it owes so great a debt for 
courageous experiment, took upon himself not a 
little of the Shavian perversity and played the 
fool with his public—became something like 
what the Americans call a stunt-merchant—in 
despair, no doubt, but still a stunt-merchant. 

To the writer it seems perfectly possible as a 
step to a better theatre to organize an audience. 
Short of the foundation of a national theatre, 
or even a London municipal theatre (the absence 
of which is itself a proof of how completely 
idea-proof the official folk contrive to remain)— 
short of subsidizing a given play or a season, or 
the financing of a private repertory company—a 
wide, loosely knitted theatre society could be 
formed which would rally round such managers as 
should be courageous enough to attempt the play 
which is approved by their artistic conscience, 
but now commonly declined because it is not 
what (they assume) the public wants. The 
failure of the Royalty triple bill gives them 
plenty of justification of their attitude. 

At any rate, as an alternative to despairing 
acquiescence in a bad state of things, such a 
theatre society is in process of being formed, and 
The Atheneum would be glad to put any in- 
quirers in touch with the venturesome optimists 
who are putting themselves at the heroic pains 
to organize it. 





The Soldier’s Mother. 


ERE I to die before thou com’st to me 
V \ To cheer and raise me in my loneliness ; 
If these grey days give place in thought 
of thee 
To radiant morning where is no distress— 
If dewy balm of dawn no longer lave 
Mine eyes that ache because their tears are dry— 
If not in pity, not in hope to save 
Me in my living death, thou canst come nigh— 
Child of my heart! lay gently on the sod 
St. Bruno’s lily and blue Columbine. 
Child of my life! tread soft where once has trod 
Thy mother, waiting for that step of thine. 
Child ! lift thine eyes unto the sky above her, 


And think of her as one who was thy lover. 
C. M. Lear. 
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Favete Linguis. 


HERE are few people, being by, 
That leave me peacefully to lie : 
Mostly their restless brains, or mine, 

Seek each the other to divine ; 

Silence, that rightfully should be 

Clear-hearted as a stretch of sea 

That runs far inland, luminous, 

To rest in still shades verdurous, 

Becomes instead a thwarted thing, 

With only waywardness to bring. 


All otherwise in you I find 

The inner places of the mind : 

The gift of quiet on your brow 
Like some long benediction now 
Closes upon me: spirit-born 
Tranquillity enfolds each worn 
Wan thought, with slerider fingers cool 
Drawing away from off the pool 
Of night the mists that hide a star, 
Dreaming wondrously afar : 

Till vision cometh down for me 


In gracious white serenity. 
M. Sr. C. B. 


On the River at Stratford- 
on-Avon. 


ITTLE yellow water-lilies, 
Slow in opening out, 


Gather round in timid clusters, 


Pursed up—like a pout ! 


Here and there white water-lilies 
Drink their cup of bliss, 
Golden wine in crystal calyx— 


Like a kiss. 
V. M. Dowupney. 
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Reviews. 


GREEK IDEALS. 


THE organization which we call the 
State, originally created by society as a 
means of self-preservation, has now so 
far developed that we can use it not only 
as an instrument of mere order, but as 
an aid to social progress. To this end 
many have asked us to go back to Greek 
civilization for a model solution of the 
problem of social organization. These 
fail to realize that the Greek city-state 
was an undeveloped community, a 
society which, if we compare it to our 
own, was so undifferentiated as to be 
almost primitive. Mr. Delisle Burns in 
his new book* gives us a study of Greek 
life which starts from a clear perception 
of contrasts, and shows that, strictly 
speaking, there was no Greek “ State.” 
Greek society was to some extent 
organized politically, but there was no 
demarcation of State and community. 
One institution included, traditionally, 
all the social interests of men. “ The 
polis of fact was in the main a religious 
union ; and the ideal polis was also in 
the main religious....the word meant 
society in general, organized indeed, but 
organized rather religiously than in our 
sense of the word politically.” While 
in our sense of the word politics means 
the interest in law and government, and 
excludes, as such, the religious interest, 
and the esthetic interest in drama, 
architecture, music, and sculpture, all 
these interests were to the Greek 
political interests: “There was no 
clear distinction to the Athenian mind 
between the service of the polis in its 
festivals and in its law courts.” 

The chapter on Athenian religion is 
an illuminating piece of analysis. It is 
as a social analyst that Mr. Burns 
excels. He has an almost unequalled 
power of giving a concrete meaning to 
terms. He uses definitions with almost 
meticulous carefulness, and his inter- 
pretation of the Athenian attitude to 
life by the method of contrasts is 
extraordinarily successful. In discussing 
the ideal he takes ‘‘ the real Athenian ” 
as the starting-point, and although the 
analytic and comparative method is 
perhaps inferior to the dramatic, we 
must concede to Mr. Burns that he is 
fairly convincing in his use of it. 

He points out, for instance, that in 
Athens, even in comparatively late 
times, the deepest feeling was excited 
by such religious events as the mutilation 
of the Hermez. ‘‘ And,” he continues, 
“ the grievance against Socrates was not 
political, and yet it was not theological : 
it was of a kind which can only be 


*Greek Ideals: a Study of Social Life. 
By C. Delisle Burns. (Bell & Sons, 
5s. net.) 
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appreciated if the polis is regarded as an 
institution with a spirit and a form 
unlike any of our present institutions, 
but having a very close likeness to a 
democratic church.” This is only one 
of many passages in which Mr. Burns 
suggestively points the way to a solution 
of the problems we have to face to-day— 
for a “‘ democratic church ” is the one 
thing which our society emphatically is 
not. Yet the ideals of the Greeks 
illuminate our own desires, though but 
faintly, and it is the purpose of Mr. 
Burns’s book to make them directive. 
There is no reason why we should accept 
uncritically their opinions on man and 
society—and the attempt to apply the 
Greek theory of social obligation to our 
political life to-day inevitably ends 
either in futility or, in so far as it is 
successful, in ‘‘ Prussianism ”’; but the 
study of their social ideals will give us 
many indications of the way in which 
to deal with our own problems. 

The problem we have to face is simply 
how to live together in society. It is 
a problem which cannot be solved by 
the methods which most of our recon- 
structors advocate. No amount of 
organization and regulation, no amount 
of rebuilding of the State, will make life 
more tolerable unless we have a social 
outlet for our deep emotions. We must 
have a social religion, even as the 
Greeks had. As a community, the 
Athens of the fifth century—taken by 
Mr. Burns as typical of Greek culture— 
was, so far as the freemen were concerned, 
much more successful, much nearer to 
harmony, than any modern nation- 
community, perhaps because it was so 
much smaller and less complex, but 
mainly because it was moved by powerful 
ideals, clearly conceived and emotionally 
appreciated. The life of every people, 
as Mr. Burns points out, in so far as it 
is not simply formed by circumstances, 
is governed by its ideals. The life 
desired by the Athenians of the fifth 
century was one thoroughly social, and 
the character they most admired was 
that of the man who was completely 
social. “‘ Lack of companionship they 
dreaded most, and they suspected most 
the man who needed no companion.” 
Such is the commentary of Athenian 
idealism on our modern admiration of 
the “strong silent man.” Our ideals 
are wrong. Of those who are articulate, 
the few who value what the Greeks 
valued—sociability—are at issue with 
the majority, who believe in unlimited 
control. 

The Athenians failed in the end, but 
they realized much more clearly than 
we do the value of a social education, 
and in reading Mr. Burns one cannot 
resist the conviction that they also 
came much nearer to realizing a true 
society. Mr. Burns succeeds in making 
Greece live again, and this because he is 
alive himself. To show what social life 
meant to the Greeks he gives an account 
of the great festivals and ceremonies, 
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the Anthesteria, the Panathenaia, the 
Dionysia, the Eleusinia. This is the 
essential background to the analysis of 
ideals. A knowledge of the everyday 
life of Athens is taken for granted. We 
venture to think, however, that a chapter 
devoted to this would have helped the 
general reader for whom the book is 
intended. 

Mr. Burns is at his best in his criticism 
of Greek political thought. We are 
glad to find him correcting the error of 
emphasis which appears in his previous 
book ‘ Political Ideals,’ where Athenian 
thought is associated too exclusively with 
the idea of liberty. The argument of the 
present book is that sociability is the 
most prominent of all Greek ideals, and 
that this meant something much deeper 
than mere “civic patriotism.” He 
argues further that individual independ- 
ence was just as much a Greek ideal 
as local autonomy. Sparta was not 
typically Greek. The continual revo- 
lutions of Greek city politics were due to 
the pursuit of an ideal, and were not 
merely fallings from grace. It is because 
the literature of Greece is the mind of 
the anti-revolutionaries that people tend 
to get a wrong conception of the Greek 
view of liberty. We quote a striking 
passage which interprets Greek social 
development in a way that must carry 
conviction to all who understand volun- 
tary association —free fellowship — as, 
to quote Prof. Unwin, “ the most vitally 
essential element in social and political 
progress ”’ in modern times :— 

“The history of Greece is not so 
much a history of contending states as 
a history of contending political parties, 
representing opposed economic interests 
to which the frontiers of the state made 
little difference. And the aim of every 
party was the full and free activity of 
its individual members. Thus, in the 
history of Greece, the conception of 
individual independence was so powerful 
as to be destructive, and even the social 
sense of the polis was unable to resist the 
desire of the few for a full and free 
development. There is still a_per- 
sistent superstition among literary men 
that the opposite to what is fan- 
tastically called ‘ civic patriotism ” 
is egoistic selfishness ; but there are, in 
fact, many other possibilities; for a 
man may be devoted to a quite healthy 
ideal of personal development or of 
general human service, or of economic 
common interest.” 

The chapter on ‘ Politics’ from which 
the above is taken is the most vital in 
the book. In summary its argument is 
that the Greeks never reached a clear 
conception of the relation of the in- 
dividual to political institutions because 
they had behind them in the not very 
distant past the complete submergence 
of the individual in the primitive group. 
Thus, so far as the law and the con- 
stitution were concerned, the Athenian 
system was comparatively formless. 
The law to the Athenians was a living, 
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changing thing, a spirit rather than a 
formula. The Athenians maintained 
liberty by forming institutions—for the 
danger to liberty came from persons. 
To-day the political situation is reversed. 
Society is partially dehumanized. As 
Mr. Burns says : “ The very institutions 
which we have built up to secure us 
against violent personalities have now 
begun to subdue to their own existence 
the spontaneous life for which alone they 
were called into being. The State 
suppresses the individual’s choice; the 
Church kills enthusiasm ; the art 
academy destroys art.” 


There follow chapters on ‘ The Epic 
Tradition,’ ‘ The Fifth Century,’ ‘ The 
Old School,’ ‘Socrates,’ and ‘ The 
Philosophers.” ‘Though perhaps un- 
necessarily sketchy, they give a good 
analysis of Greek thought, and are 
stimulating. The chapters on Greek 
character in the fifth century and on 
Socrates contain many flashes of insight, 
and one feels that Mr. Burns at least 
understands human nature. Unfortu- 
nately we have no space to quote his 
good things. The various schools in 
politics and literature are discussed— 
with the notable exception of the 
Sophists, who are hardly mentioned. 
This omission is scarcely justified. 
The chapters on the social and educa- 
tional ideals of Plato and Aristotle cover 
familiar ground, but are extraordinarily 
fresh. If anything, the weaknesses of 
Plato are minimized. To Aristotle Mr. 
Burns is conspicuously fair (which is 
more than one can say of most com- 
mentators), for he points out that 
Aristotle knew the difference between a 
military association and a State, and 
thus diverged from the Spartan con- 
ception of many Athenian reformers in 
his own time. “ He is perfectly certain 
that the quality of a State is the quality 
of the distinct and varied individualities 
of its citizens.”” Unfortunately, Aris- 
totle imagined the ideal polis to be self- 
‘contained, and thus in moral judgment 
of social organization his influence has 
been evil. “When men forgot his 
metaphysics and began to take his 
political theory for gospel, they became 
worse than medieval. The followers of 
Aristotle maintained the absolute right 
of every powerful government and every 
unit of organized society which had 
enough prejudice behind it to be 
imagined self-sufficing.” 


When all is said and done, the Greeks 
were somewhat like ourselves. As Mr. 
Burns puts it : ““ The majority in Athens 
were not any less foolish than the 
majority in London.” But the Athenian 
official religion admitted more openness 
of mind than any other, and so philosophy 
developed ; and although in the end the 
people killed Socrates, “‘we must not 
forget that they allowed him more years 
to annoy them than he would have been 
— in any other Greek city of that 

ate.” 
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In spite of the omissions and ex- 
aggerations, for which he carefully 
apologizes in the preface, Mr. Burns has 
written a good book. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PATRIOTISM. 


PralsE of Mr. Bosanquet’s ‘ Social 
and International Ideals’* is super- 
fluous, and criticism may seem to be 
ungracious. His new book has all 
that old serenity which is genuinely 
Platonic—a serenity much needed by all 
men in these days of distracted action. 
The chapters of the book have been used 
as addresses or papers for various 
occasions, and there is, therefore, a con- 
tinual changing of the subject. The 
discussions concern the true meaning of 
patriotism, the writing of scientific 
history, the nature of optimism, the 
spirit of the true student, charity, 
idealism, and the function of the State. 
There is also an account of recent 
attempts at modifying the old concep- 
tion of the State, chiefly in the direction 
of Syndicalism. But for all its change 
of subject the single purpose of the 
book is admirably apparent. 

Much of Mr. Bosanquet’s doctrine is 
familiar to the ordinary reader, owing to 
the percolation into popular literature of 
a certain amount of Hegelian idealism. 
But we may single out, as of special 
importance in this new volume, Mr. 
Bosanquet’s idea of the growth of 
individuality and his idea of the structure 
of political society. In the chapter on 
‘Optimism’ he points out that the 
mistake of its opponents is the acceptance 
of their momentary experience as final. 
But, Mr. Bosanquet truly says, the 
individual is continually growing; and 
if we pick and choose at any stage in 
our career, and condemn as bad what 
we then perceive, it may be that we are 
not then fully “ grown up.” The whole 
book, indeed, suggests a view of the 
universe as a place for “ making souls,” 
and we can understand the value in 
many political problems of the con- 
ception of our thinking and our action 
as unfinished processes. This element 
in his philosophy gives Mr. Bosanquet his 
appreciation of Sorel’s impatience with 
formule and programmes for the future. 
The fragments of the past of which such 
programmes are made cannot, indeed, 
explain or justify the movement for 
destroying social evils. In Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s argument, however, a place is 
found for that constructive or imagina- 
tive reasoning which is absent in the 
philosophy of the French Syndicalists. 
The remainder of the discussion in the 
first part of the book is concerned with 
*Social and International Ideals: being 

Studies in Patriotism. By Bernard 

Bosanquet. (Macmillan & Co., 6s. 

net.) 
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distinctions between the true and the 
false, or good and bad, meanings in the 
words “ patriotism,” “ idealism,” and 
“charity.” There is also an illuminating, 
if summary, criticism of the conception of 
justice and its connexion with lav- and 
with “‘ equality.” 

The structure of political society and 
the State as conceived by Mr. Bosanquet 
will perhaps attract most attention, 
He has made some modifications of the 
pure Hegelian gospel, and he has even 
changed a little his own earlier theory of 
the State ; but fundamentally he stands, 
as before, for the Aristotelian tradition, 
For in spite of his intense admiration for 
Plato, Mr. Bosanquet is still Aristotelian, 
He is an Aristotelian who deserves to be 
a Platonist. Perhaps he will argue that 
there is no real difference between the 
two old masters; and, indeed, it does 
not very much matter to what shade of 
Hellenism one belongs. Mr. Bosanquet 
sees in each state the supreme embodi- 
ment of social enthusiasms for its own 
citizens. “‘ The spirit of the community 
brought to consciousness and practice 
in its executive organ, the State, is the 
great moral force of the world ” (p. 307) : 
if he had said ‘‘a@ great moral force,” 
perhaps he would not have seemed to 
mean that the State is the greatest moral 
force in the world. The State is 
apparently the highest embodiment of 
the good life and the “ real will.” And 
so the words “statesman” and 
“politician ”’ are taken in the senses 
usually intended by the translators of 
Plato and Aristotle. Mr. Bosanquet’s 
chief point is that social life is a real 
whole, not a chaos of unrelated “ in- 
terests,” and that the State stands for 
this whole social life. 

Criticism, confined to a few sentences, 
must obviously be inadequate. The 
element of truth in Mr. Bosanquet’s 
statement of social fact is obvious, and 
in so far as the fundamental nature of 
human association does not change, he is 
right in expanding or explaining or 
applying the old Greek doctrine. But 
we do not find in this general theory of 
society a sufficient recognition of im 
mensely important new facts which did 
not exist in the days of Plato and 
Aristotle, and were not perceived by 
Hegel or even by Green. Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s analysis of social structure omits 
as much as would be omitted by a 
description of modern war in which the 
aeroplane was not mentioned. It is 
open to him to argue that what did not 
exist in Athens is unimportant or 
ephemeral ; but for many of us it is of 
the utmost interest. There is a psycho- 
logical and moral implication in the credit 
system of economics, in the diplomatic 
system, in the rivalry between govern- 
ment offices. And the complex or- 
ganization of our social life is not easily 
understood by the application of narrow, 
if venerable, formulz such as the “ real 
will ” and “ the good life.” And if there 
are omissions in Mr. Bosanquet’s analysis 
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of fact, his ideal also appears to be too 
simple. The modern world will not 
return, and few would desire it to return, 
to the old simplicities of the Greek city- 
state. Some appear to long for an 
undivided and undoubting loyalty to 
authority: of these a part find satis- 
faction in the Roman Church, others in 
what they are pleased to call the State. 
Happy they! The rest must face a 
world less simple and make for them- 
selves new faiths. 


* * * 


TWO NOTIONS OF EMPIRE. 


‘THE EXPANSION OF Europe ”™* is the 
sequel to the volume on ‘ Nationalism 
and Internationalism’ which Prof. 
Ramsay Muir published last year. As 
its title suggests, it is a study of “ the 
extension of European civilization over 
the whole world.” It is a great and 
inspiring subject, and one on which an 
historian of Prof. Muir’s ability and 
range of knowledge might, if he had 
allowed himself the time, have written a 
work of monumental value. This little 
book makes no pretensions to immor- 
tality. It is a simply and clearly written 
essay, well put together, emphasizing 
the essentials of the subject and sparing 
the details. Within its own self-imposed 
limits it is a most timely and useful 
volume and deserves the widest circula- 
tion, for the story which it summarizes 
is far too little known, both in this 
country and in America. Our one 
regret about the book is that it has used 
for a work of such modest scope a title 
which might well some day have inspired 
a second Gibbon. 

The earlier chapters give a good 
account of the Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, and Dutch “ projects of Em- 
pire,’ and of the emergence of Britain 
as a maritime and colonizing Power. 
They are full of interesting points. 
Two perhaps may be quoted, as bearing 
upon current issues. After describing 
the Papal decree of 1493, which closed 
all the oceans, except the North Atlantic, 
to the navigators of all nations except 
Spain and Portugal, Prof. Muir tells how 
“these two peoples were given for a 
century the opportunity of showing in 
what guise they would introduce the 
civilization of Europe to the rest of the 
globe.” Their monopoly “ came to an 
end, finally and unmistakably, in the de- 
feat of the Great Armada,” which “ threw 
the ocean roads of trade open, not to 
the English only, but to the sailors of 
all nations. In its first great triumph,” 
he adds, ‘‘ the English navy had estab- 
lished the freedom of the seas, of which 
it has ever since been the chief defender. 
Since 1588, no Power has dreamt of 
claiming the exclusive right of traversing 





* The Expansion of Europe: the Culmin- 
ation of Modern History. By Ramsay 
Muir. (Constable & Co., 6s. net.) 
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any of the open seas of the world, as 
until that date Spain and Portugal had 
claimed the exclusive right of using the 
South Atlantic, the Pacific, and the 
Indian Oceans.” With this account of 
the origin of the freedom of the seas 
may be compared the passage on the 
old Colonial system, with its description 
of the origin of the policy of Imperial 
Preference. The Navigation Acts, we 
are told, the first of which was due to 
Cromwell (whom the author rather 
daringly calls “ the first of the Jingoes ’’), 
“aimed at turning the Empire into an 
economic unit, of which England should 
be the administrative and distributive 
centre.” In this, he justly adds, “ the 
English policy did not differ in kind from 
the contemporary colonial policy of 
other countries, though it left to the 
colonies a far greater freedom of trade ” 
(in what were known as the “ non- 
enumerated articles”) than was per- 
mitted by Spain, France, or the Nether- 
lands. 

The larger part of the book deals, 
however, with more recent history, the 
years from 1815 to 1914 taking up three- 
quarters of the volume. It is here that 
the limitations of space make themselves 
most felt; for the thin stream of 
European emigration now becomes a 
broad flowing river, carrying with it to 
all quarters of the globe the influence of 
the Industrial Revolution. Prof. Muir’s 
brief accounts of the various modern 
Empires—French, Russian, American, 
German, as well as our own—does not 
really do justice to their characteristics, 
for he has no space to give us “ atmo- 
sphere.’ Even such important facts as 
the reactionary change in French colonial 
policy in 1892 are not mentioned, still less 
the rapid growth of recent opinion in 
France in favour of a more liberal 
regime, backed up by arguments drawn 
from the prosperity of the “ unassimi- 
lated ” colonies (e.g., in West Africa) 
which grant the open door to traders of 
all nations. The account of Italian and 
American colonial experiments is also 
very perfunctory. Some shrewd and 
candid remarks are made about the 
Monroe Doctrine, but there are passages 
about United States policy in general 
which bear marks of impatience, and 
will, no doubt, be rewritten in a second 
edition. 

As regards the future economic policy 
of the British Commonwealth the author 
is a resolute opponent of monopoly. 
“Tt is the main justification for British 
annexations,” he remarks, “ that they 
opened and developed new markets for 
all the world, instead of closing them ; 
and it was this fact which made the 
acquisition of such vast areas tolerable 
to the other trading powers. The 
extension of the British Empire is thus 
actually a benefit to all the non-imperial 
states, especially to such active trading 
countries as Italy, Holland, Scandinavia, 
and America. If at any time Britain 
should endeavour to follow the same 
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policy as her rivals, and to reserve for 
her own merchants the trade of the 
immense areas which have been brought 
under her control, nothing is more certain 
than that the world would protest, and 
protest with reason, against the exorbi- 
tant and disproportionate share which 
hes fallen to her. Only so long as 
British control means the open door for 
all the world will the immense extent of 
these acquisitions continue to be ac- 
cepted without protest by the rest of 
the world.” To put it in other words, 
the resources of the British Common- 
wealth, like the government of its 
dependent peoples, are held in trust in 
the interests of the world as a whole. 
The entire volume is, in fact, an essay 
on the growth of the idea of trusteeship, 
as against the idea of exploitation, in 
colonial government. 

The argument is helped by a number 
of serviceable black-and-white maps ; 
a bibliography would, however, be useful, 
as an aid to further reading in some of 
the subjects which have had to be unduly 
compressed. 


We have criticized Prof. Muir’s book 
on one or two points of detail ; but it is 
the work of a scholar trying to tell the 
truth as he sees it. To pass from Prof. 
Muir to Mr. Colvin is to step out of a 
professor’s study into the din of Fleet 
Street. ‘The Unseen Hand in English 
History ’* is not history: it is not even 
good honest fiction. It is simply a 
pamphlet decked out with an apparatus 
of learning. An historian tries to see 
his subject “ steadily and see it whole,” 
even at the cost of omitting much 
significant detail. A pamphleteer can 
see only one point, and must needs pursue 
that into every crevice. Prof. Muir 
eschews foot-notes, while Mr. Colvin 
revels in learned references; but this 
does not make ‘The Unseen Hand’ 
any the more of a work of learning. 
It is, however, well worth perusing as a 
study of Jingo psychology. Mr. Colvin, 
whose incisive style may be recognized 
in the leading columns of The Morning 
Post, is almost the complete Prussian. 
His ideas are drawn not from Britain, 
but from Berlin. His Utopia is “ that 
ideal state propounded by Schmoller ” 
(p. 94), the veteran German mercantilist 
who has been the chief inspirer of 
German economic policy during the last 
generation. And of Friedrich List, who 
did more to foster the materialistic 
form of nationalism than perhaps any 
other nineteenth-century writer, he 
says with unconscious irony (p. 232) : 
“It is a curious experience to read List 
at the present time. I feel as if I were 
reading my own writings.” ‘“* You are, 
Mr. Colvin, you are,” we feel inclined 
to reply, ‘‘ and we much prefer them in 





* The Unseen Hand in English History. 
By Ian D. Colvin. (‘ National Re- 
view ’ Office, 7s. 6d. net.) 
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‘the original.” ‘“‘ The ruling motive in 
politics, as intelligent men know very 
well, is interest. ‘Those resounding cries 
and plausible principles on which to the 
young and innocent the battle appears 
to be fought are usually the pretext, the 
flag, the colour of action....A few men 
on great occasions work for a cause : most 
men all the time work for their own 
ends....It does not concern us that 
these struggles between nations are 
sordid, cruel, and immoral. Perhaps 
they are: perhaps they are not; but 
the fact remains that they form the 
staple of history.” So writes Mr. Colvin 
in his introductory chapter. Did we 
call him a Prussian? We apologize to 
our Junker enemies. The faithful 
followers of Prussian autocracy have 
more of idealism in them, case-hardened 
though they are, than this their latest 
British disciple. Even in Germany, 
outside a few editorial sanctums and 
professorial classrooms, Mr. Colvin would 
find himself much less at home than he 
suspects. 
* * * 


RECONSTRUCTION IN AFRICA. 


One of the most difficult problems of 
International Reconstruction after the 
War will be what to do with Africa. 
In effect this means, Are the Germans 
to be allowed to return to the Dark 
Continent? Before this question can 
be satisfactorily answered, it is essential 
to know how the partition of Africa has 
come about, what has been the conduct 
of the controlling Powers, and, more 
particularly, how the natives have fared 
under their rule. 

A book that answers these questions 
fully has been prepared by Dr. Gibbons, 
and despite many small blemishes, 
such as obvious slips of memory and 
misprints that a little care might have 
avoided, ‘ The New Map of Africa ’* is 
eminently readable. Dr. Gibbons is an 
American, and therefore prima facie 
likely to be less biased than if his country 
had interests in Africa. He calls his 
study a history of European colonial 
expansion and colonial diplomacy in 
Africa during the first fourteen years of 
the twentieth century. The book tells 
the story in an attractive fashion, and, 
indeed, there are many chapters in the 
recent history of African diplomacy that 
are interesting in the extreme. Dr. 
Gibbons metes out just praise to British 
colonial rule, especially to its effect on 
the natives. He is scrupulously fair to 
British achievement in Egypt and the 
Sudan, and Lord Cromer’s work receives 
the applause it deserves. 

But Dr. Gibbons is not blind to what 
the Germans have done in their colonies 
in education, public health, road-making, 
and railway construction. The Ger- 


*The New Map of Africa. By Herbert 
Adams Gibbons. (New York, the 
Century Co., $2 net.) 
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mans, however, can master materials, 
they cannot govern men: “ Matchless 
in their commercial aptitude, in their 
industrial resourcefulness, in their scien- 
tific genius, and in the organization of 
their administration, the Germans are 
pitifully weak in political understanding, 
in diplomacy, and in ability to understand 
and handle other nations.” Another 
reason for the German failure is that 
they have not got men fitted for colonial 
rule. The story told by Dr. Gibbons of 
the attempted repression of the Hereros 
is eloquent testimony of the wrong- 
headedness of German policy. 


Nevertheless, he pleads for a restora- 
tion of the Germans to Africa. ‘“‘ There 
is much to deplore and condemn in 
German methods of colonization in 
Africa. But there is no more to condemn 
in German methods than in French or 
Italian, and not as much as in Belgian.” 
Many arguments are adduced by Dr. 
Gibbons to support his appeal, some 
stronger than others. His main plea is 
that by allowing Germany to co-operate 
with the rest of Europe and America in 
the work of developing and civilizing 
Africa, the world will have the best 
guarantee of peace. It should be added, 
however, that Dr. Gibbons is thinking 
of a regenerated, democratic Germany. 
But in that case the question would not 
be pressing. All the world will welcome 
in the comity of nations a democratic, 
regenerated Germany. But what if 
Germany remain what she has been? 
The Kaiser’s Germany will not easily be 
readmitted into Africa, and that is 
where the difficulty arises. Yet even the 
Kaiser’s Germany has not any worse 
African record than Belgium or Portugal. 
The truth is—and Dr. Gibbons is under 
no illusion about it—that, as he himself 
says, “‘ the European colonial game has 
always been one of grab.” The story of 
Morocco is perhaps most illuminating on 
the point, though French, German, and 
British colonial history in Africa will 
furnish other examples. Dr. Gibbons’s 
book is full of them. But, at any rate, 
British policy has been characterized by 
justice to the natives and generosity to 
the conquered, as witness the broad- 
minded statesmanship that made pos- 
sible a United South Africa, the story of 
which is dealt with in Dr. Gibbons’s 
pages at some length. 


This theme is also unfolded in Dr. 
Theal’s ‘ South Africa,’* of which it need 
only be said that it is one of the “ Story 
of the Nations” series, possessing the 
faults and virtues of that collection. 
It was first published in 1896, the pre- 
sent issue being the eighth edition. As 
the seventh appeared in 1910, it was to 
be expected that the latest version would 
be brought up to date. This Dr. Theal 
has done. He tells the story of South 
*South Africa. By George M‘Call Theal. 

Eighth Edition. (Fisher Unwin, 5s. 

net.) 
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Africa from the earliest times to the year 
1916. Both books are adorned by good 
maps. 


* * * 


THE COMPLEAT SCHOOLMARM., 


Miss HAMILTON has written what some 
of us have long thought, and she has 
not been deterred by the fear that she 
may hurt many devoted and high- 
minded women. In this she is probably 
right ; devotion in a wrong cause may 
be actually pernicious; at its best, it 
must hinder devotion to a right cause. 
Miss Hamilton’s satire will at least leave 
no teacher resting in the slumber of 
self-satisfaction. Moreover, she is to be 
congratulated on having discovered the 
literary form in which her sermon may 
best be preached. ‘The Compleat 
Schoolmarm ™* is a metrical! disquisition 
on the making and the career of the 
high-school mistress. It is never quite 
clever enough to confuse the reader’s 
judgment. The monotony of its ir- 
regular verse, the alternation of the 
grotesque, the satirical, and the almost 
heroic phrase, make it a queer echo of the 
life it depicts. 

True, the reader is sometimes tempted 
to ask, “Of what period exactly is Miss 
Hamilton writing?” Surely, she is 
almost Mid-Victorian in her belief that 
no woman can pass an examination— 
even one well within her mental! capacity 
—without detriment to her good looks. 
But the general impression left by her 
satire is that it is a very necessary protest 
against certain rooted assumptions, 
certain disastrous habits of mind. 

The poem begins with a word of 
recognition to those women who 


Endure the lot of loneliness, 
Through love of little children 
They may not bear themselves. 


But for the most part the writer does not 
reckon with this class, and confines her 
attention to those who have _ been 
‘caught young, held fast by the 
machine,” and end by glorying 


In a life of mutilation 
And in servitude of soul. 


The first stage in the life of the 
Compleat Schoolmarm begins in the 
kindergarten at the age of 5, and ends 
when the schoolgirl leaves for college, 
both the beginning and the end being 
crowned by tears. Work, hockey, high 
moral qualities, mark the triumphal 
career, which leaves its victim 


Owl-eyed in your spectacles, 
And thin and pale and undeveloped, 


“ 


while “ the school holds all your heart 

and hopes.” College follows, with de- 

*The Compleat Schoolmarm: a Story of 
Promise and Fulfilment. By Helen 
Hamilton. (Oxford, B. H. Blackwell, 
2s. net.) 
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lights and many disillusionments. The 
picture of the haughtily indifferent 
“Third and Fourth Years” is drawn 
from the inside; ‘‘ the formidable and 
frowning women, Stiff, unbending, middle- 
aged,” who constrain all their pupils to 
““swot,” and who “do not love origi- 
nality of thought,” are perhaps the pro- 
duct of a more superficial observation. 

The sordid picture of the new teacher 
on a winter morning follows hard upon 
the more tempered trials of college life ; 
we would have given much for a thumb- 
nail sketch of that promising hybrid, the 
training college. Does it lie outside the 
ken of the author, or are its weaknesses 
too broad and plain for satire? The 
study of the head mistress, the miserable 
reiteration of the note of esprit de corps, 
the spirit of the school, the condemnation 
of fluffy hair and bangles, the horrors of 
“ dinner-duty,” with enforced games to 
follow—all these will awaken a momen- 
tary flicker of revolt in almost any 
assistant mistress; rather fewer, per- 
haps, will follow the lurid picture of a 
game of hockey, though even here the 
satirist will find plenty of allies. 

The assistant mistress’s evening in 
“ diggings,” her efforts on “ Prize Day,” 
her qualified pleasure in an “ Old Girls’ 
Day” or a “School Dance” or a 
“Saturday Jaunt,” have the unmis- 
takable ring of sincerity and truth, as 
the journalist would say; the sketches 
of “Social Life” and a ‘ Summer 
Holiday ” are less convincing. We have 
known schoolmistresses who were able 
to choose and to enjoy a holiday. 

** Consummation,” or the last stage, 
shows the heroine getting her own back 
as the perfect H. M.., tirelessly energetic, 
and antagonistic to ideas :— 


Highly competent, no doubt, 
But imaginatively dead. 


“the end crowns all.” And this is the 
keynote of Miss Hamilton’s satire: 
“To what end all this toil and woe?” 
that children may be turned out 


So beautifully behaved, 
At functions ! 
And indistinguishable, too ? 


that you may mould them to your own 
ideals, and shape their minds to your 
impress ? that you may 


nullify by every means 
Unfortunate home influence, 


since 


It is a fixed idea with you 
That parents have a bad effect 
Upon their children ? 


These are the questions put to the 
“Compleat Schoolmarm.” She is 
commonly a woman of good intentions 
and bad aspirations, Miss Hamilton 
would seem to say. She does not 
consciously exercise the “ Regiment of 
Women,” nor has her lack of wisdom the 
seeds of tragedy within it. She has 
little of the cruelty of a Clare Hartill : 
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“Some looked at you with the dumb 
devotion of a dog. These, you said, 
might write to you.” Further than this 
she does not go, and she is at least as 
much sinned against as sinning. 

The little story points its own morals, 
and should be read rather than ex- 
pounded. Yet if we sought concrete 
morals, we might suggest that assistant 
mistresses need a Union, which should 
have as its programme a maximum day 
of 7 hours for all teachers; a genuine 
Saturday holiday; a compulsory 
Sabbath-year on half-pay (to be re- 
funded if the teacher marries while 
away !); a wage, if possible, higher than 
the bare means of subsistence. 

Or, again, we might show that Miss 
Hamilton is tilting at the modern form 
of seclusion for girls; the old private 
school produced a type in which sex 
dominated intellect, and replaced all 
healthy pleasure ; the modern school has 
gone so far in the direction of pigtails 
and uniforms and games, and the 
suppression of all sex instincts, that the 
girl of 16 to 1g is often absurdly im- 
mature, cramped in her daily life, unable 
to form a judgment of her own. 

The whole poem is a study of the 
infinitely little and unnatural reigning 
where the infinitely great and natural 
should have full play. It is no business 
of the satirist or of the reviewer to point 
out the remedies. Yet perhaps the 
only way to enlarge the life of the teacher 
is to aim at a much greater co-operation 
between men and women, boys and 
girls, in work and in play. Moreover, 
all new ideals in education would have a 
better chance if women teachers would 
only forsake their imitative traditions, 
and would taboo the words “ loyalty ” 
and “the spirit of the school.” Thus 
the way might be opened for healthy 
revolution. 

Finally, we would venture to suggest 
that if the Minister of Education really 
wishes to know why there is so serious 


a shortage of teachers, he might do well. 


to read these verses. Possibly, however, 
he might draw another moral as to the 
courage and patience of those already 
unfortunate enough to have engaged in 
the greatest service of the State. 

Miss Hamilton deserves our thanks, 
but she will receive those thanks mingled 
with some righteous indignation, from 
both teachers and pupils. Perhaps the 
woman beneath the satirist will accept 
of both. 


“CONTENTED IF HE MIGHT 
ENJOY.” 


Stupyinc from the root upwards and 
from the flower downwards, experts 
must coincide. It is an ancient feud :— 


Wit and judgment ever are at strife, 
Though meant each other’s aid, like 
man and wife. 
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While there will always be the poet 
who sees first the bright flower of 
gramarye, there will always labour at 
his side his fellow who gazes delightedly 
on the curves of its petals only after he 
has studied laborious theories of bedding- 
out and grafting. To analyse the vision 
into its essential and material factors is 
complementary to building up those 
trivial duties into some shadow, however 
imperfect, of the consummate idea. 


Our poetry suffers’ just now from an 
excess of understanding. Mr. de la 
Mare, it is true, has always been 


Contented if he might enjoy 
The things which others understand, 


and Mr. Ralph Hodgson stands with 
him. They choose the flower—‘“ that 
willing suspension of disbelief which 
constitutes, for the moment, poetic 
faith.” A perfection of appreciation 
means more to them than a partial or 
superficial intellectual comprehension ; 
for they know that even the best and 
most sincere reasoning is mere dust and 
mould to the poet without the ecstasy 
of enjoyment. 

Mr. Hodgson’s new book of poems* 
contains the two long pieces by which 
he is perhaps best known— The Bull’ 
and ‘The Song of Honour.’ Most 
readers will be already familiar with 
the picture of the jungle veteran dying 
among the vivid splendours of forest 
and swamp, among the creatures whom 
he has overawed and dominated since 
he grew to mature strength. Powerful 
and sympathetic phrases sketch the 
trembling, helpless calf trotting by his 
mother in earlier days, and the heroic 
combats of his prime. 


‘The Song of Honour’ is an anthem 
of appreciation. Its chords are true 
and eloquent, its speed is never un- 
dignified. The hymn of brave and 
lovely emotions rises from men and 
women of every temper. It is 

The song of poets when they write 

The testament of Beauty sprite 

Upon a flying scroll, 

The song of painters when they take 

A burning brush for Beauty’s sake 

And limn her features whole.... 

Hosannas of a lowly throng 

Whose lips are in their lives. 


Lovers join in the melody; children 
at play, and “ every leopard, lark, and 
rose,” join the glorious unison, blessing 
all generous and lovely energy, magnify- 
ing the struggles and ardours of life. 
The conclusion is a passage of rich 
cumulative beauty and enthusiasm :— 


I heard it all. I heard the whole 
Harmonious hymn of being roll 
Up through the chapel of my soul, 
And at the altar die.... 


* Poems. By Ralph Hodgson, 


(Mac- 
millan & Co., 3s. 6d. net.) 
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I stood and stared; the sky was lit, 
The sky was stars all over it, 

I stood, I knew not why, 

Without a wish, without a will, 

I stood upon that silent hill, 

And gazed into the sky until 

My eyes were blind with stars, and still 
I stared into the sky. 


A new poem which is inspired by the 
same intimate and humane perception 
is ‘The Bride.’ Her winsome picture 
— out on the poet from his dull 

ook :— 


Just so had I sat spell-bound, 
Quite still with staring eyes, 
If some great shining hoopoe 
Or moth of song-bird size 
Had drifted to my window 
And trailed its fineries. 


The touches of quaint fancy chime 
with the lines in ‘ The Song of Honour ’ 
which reveal the ‘“ babble-wren and 
nightingale ” singing in the valleys of 
Abyssinia. Succeeding verses give the 
poet’s musings on the immortal mystery 
sanctifying lovers :— 


I nearly burst out crying 

With thinking of you two.... 
It put me in a frenzy 

Of pleasure nearly pain. 


He sees 


The hosts of girls, your grannies, 
Who lived and loved and died 

To give your mouth its beauty, 

Your soul its gentle pride, 

Who wrestled with the ages 

To give the world a bride. 


This brotherly sympathy, this realiza- 
tion of the continuous, co-operative 
responsibility borne by all men in the 
world’s efforts, speaks in another poem— 
a few lines to the title ‘ The Bells of 
Heaven,’ where we are reminded of the 
need to pray even for our dumb beasts, 
for “tamed and shabby tigers,” pit 
ponies, and hunted hares. Indeed, this 
loving delight in all flying and creeping 
creatures flashes through many poems. 
‘The Late Last Rook’ contains a 
quaint image of the rook whose dreams 
are wrought of spectral ploughmen and 
scarecrows. ‘Ghoul Care’ speaks the 
defiance which a man flings at desperate 
and morbid temptations when he pos- 
sesses, “in the greenwood of his soul,” 
a lizard’s bright eye, the hum of a 
drowsy bee, the chanting of a goldfinch. 

Mr. Hodgson puts no faith in orna- 
ment; his basis of decoration is an 
austere, unworldly symbolism. Some- 
times his economy of arabesque and 
flourish leaves his lines somewhat frigid, 
as in ‘ February ’ :— 


A few tossed thrushes save 
That carolled less than cried 
Against the dying rave 
And moan that never died, 
No bird sang then.... 
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He detests elaboration, even in the 
schemings of the archzologists who 
desecrate Babylon’s ruins, 
Who catalogue and pigeonhole 
The faded splendours of her soul. 


There is in his verse a vein of blunt 
and unsophisticated enthusiasm for 
ideals ; this man, we say, has received 
his imaginings through no indirect or 
zsthetic channels. His work is with- 
drawn from the emulation of intellects 
and the warfare of the coterie. It knows 
nothing of skilful device and professional 
statutes. It is retired, meditative, and 
reserved; but at the same time the 
majority of these poems are dedicated 
to humanity. They are the “ harvest 
of a quiet eye’; the impressions which 
grew into them were common as sun 
and air and the joys of friendship. 
Mr. Hodgson has quietly reproved the 
rumours which say that our poets must 
tell the tale of some abnormal and 
isolative experience ; he would prefer to 
honour and sustain by his own gift the 
chance harbourage which vision makes 
sometimes within less happily fortuned 
minds. 
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AFTER THE WAR 


G. LOWES DICKINSON 


Author of ‘ Letters from John Chinaman,’ ‘ Justice and Liberty, ‘A Modern Symposium,’ etc.. 


This pamphlet has had a very large circulation, has elicited columns of praise and blame in the Press, and 
has been the text of innumerable sermons, favourable and otherwise. 


SOME PRESS REMARKS: 


The Times.—‘‘ It supports and adumbrates the policy of a League of Peace, based on Treaty, and sanctioned by force and economic 
pressure.” 


The Friend.—‘‘ In our view it is, without exception, the most helpful statement yet issued on the subject of a constructive peace policy.” 


Birmingham Gazette—* Few men are better qualified to deal luminously with the problem of the creation of a wise and liberal spirit than 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson, the distinguished philosophic thinker and writer.” 


Sheffield Independent.—‘* The most interesting and less controversial part of the pamphlet is the discussion of the problem which awaits 
peace-loving people after the War has passed into history.” 


“* .” in Lrish Homestead.—‘‘ Mr. Dickinson’s views are intelligible, noble, and in accord with the practices and ideals growing up in 
many European democracies as a result of their union in Co-operative Societies. These ideals will finally conquer.” 


The Economist.—‘*‘ All serious attempts to show the way to a lasting peace are welcome, and Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s new pamphlet is all 
the more so, because he does not pursue his ideals regardless of facts,” 


Cambridge Review.—** It is much to be hoped that Mr. Dickinson’s pamphlet will find many readers and make many converts ; and that 
its appeal to people to think soberly and sanely concerning the future will not be drowned in the waves of prejudice and passion...... If the 
young men respond, it is by no means inconceivable that, having save d England by their energy, they will save Europe by their wisdom.” 
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THE CLAIMS OF LITHUANIA. By G. FREDERIC LEES. 
THOUGHTS FROM THE WAR. By A REGULAR OFFICER. 
IN FREED FRANCE. 


By LAURENCE JERROLD. 
THEOLOGY WITHOUT GERMANY. By the Rev. E. §. WATERHOUSE. 
RECONSTRUCTION IN SPAIN: AN EDUCATIONAL EFFORT. By STEFAN MOXON. 


SOME NEW FRENCH WRITERS ON THE WAR. By CLAIRE de PRATZ. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
THE BIBLIOPHILE MOVES ON By J. E. G. DE M. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS: Education and Ideals; 


; Shakespeare and Chapman; Poetry, Democracy and Christianity ; 
After-War Problems ; History of Dumfries, &c, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


At all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 
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has been established in order to provide national Relations. Books and pamphlets 
our readers with the opportunity of on various aspects of Reconstruction will 
obtaining literature of a kind necessary be published from time to time. Attention 
to the citizen. Arrangements have been is specially directed to the publications 
made for supplying the literature published announced below. 





NOW READY. 


“A Century of British Foreign Policy ” 
By G. P. GOOCH, M.A., and Canon J. H. B. MASTERMAN. 


























Cloth, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. Post free 2s. 8d. 
‘*The War and the Settlement: ‘‘ Parliament and Foreign Policy.’’ 
An Italian View”’ By J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL, M.P. 
By EUGENIO RIGNANO Just_Published. 
Price 6d. Post free 7d. Price 6d. Post free 63d. 


Social Reconstruction Series: 


No. 1. ‘‘ The Rural Problem. No. 3. ‘*Women in Industry after 


By A. W. ASHBY. the War.” 
No. 2. ‘‘ Taxation and Social Recon- By Miss B. L. HUTCHINS. 
struction.’’ 
Price 6d. each. Post free 7d. 


By A. N. SHIMMIN. 
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List of New Books. 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library Association. 


The method of classification in the following list needs a few words of 
explanation. The scheme adopted is the Dewey Decimal System, which 
starts with a series of ten main classes, that are divided into ten sub- 
divisions, and these again into ten subsections, and so on to any extent of 
minute classification. This system has secured general recognition in 
English-speaking countries, and is by far the most popular among librarians. 

This List does not, as a rule, attempt to proceed beyond the main classes 
or their most general subdivisions. At the same time, subclasses are 
indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar with the system, 
by the class-numbers given at the end of each entry. The first numeral 
in these represents the main class; the second one of the subdivisions, 
and so on. 

A Committee of Specialists appointed by the Library Association have 
marked with asterisks those works in the List which they consider most 
suitable for purchase by Public Library Authorities. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPEDIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


Art and Letters: an illustrated quarterly ; edited by Frank Rutter, 
Charles Ginner, and H. Gilman: Juty. 148 Lower Richmond 
Road, S.W.15, 1917. 104 in. 32 pp. il. paper, 1/ 052 

The editors advance some curious arguments for the publication 
of a new review, the sole justification for which seems to be that they 
have something to say. Well-known artists or art-critics, they have 

ideas on the regeneration of art, after the reaction against Im- 

pressionism in the Cubist and Vorticist movement. These ideas 

are clearly stated in Mr. Ginner’s article on ‘Modern Painting and 

Teaching,’ in which he argues that painting will derive from Cubist 

abstract design an eye for “beauty in strength,’ and from the 

Impressionists an eye for “ purity of colour.” The number also 

contains a sensible paper on Sir Hugh Lane and the National Gallery ; 

® suggestive one, by Mr. Charles Marriott, on dancing ; a short story, 
and some book-reviews. The illustrations by Pissarro and others 
are ultra-modern and of mixed quality. 


*The *‘ Athenzeum ” Subject Index to Periodicals, 1916; issued at the 
request of the Council of the Library Association: THEOLOGY 
AND PxtnosopHy. ‘ Atheneum’ Office, June, 1917. 114 by 
9} in. 48 pp. authors’ index, list of abbreviations of periodicals 
cited, with publisher’s name or address, 2 /6 n. 016.100—200 

With this new Class List, ‘The ‘“‘ Atheneum” Subject Index’ 
enters upon its second year of publication and the final year of its 
financial guarantee. It is urgent, therefore, that librarians at home 
and abroad who have not already subscribed to this publication 
should realize that its continuance is dependent upon a more 
widespread support. The ‘Index’ for 1915 comprises entries of 

13,374 articles selected from over 420 periodicals. The cumulative 

volume for 1915-16, to which subscriptions are now invited, will 

robably contain 30,000 entries selected from nearly 500 periodicals. 
er entries in ‘ The ‘** Athenzeum”’ Index’ are annotated, and thus 
define more exactly the scope of the articles. The present Class 

List deals, it will be seen, exclusively with theology and philosophy. 

The index of authors’ names alone occupies four and a half pages, a 

fact which indicates the large number of articles that are here 

recorded. 


De Beweging : algemeen Maandschrift voor Letteren, Kunst, Weten- 
schap, en Staatkunde ; onder redactie van H. P. Berlage, Albert 
Verwey, Is. P. de Vooys: 13e jaarg., MAart, 1917. Amsterdam, 
W. Versluys, 1917. 94 in. 72 pp. paper, 1 fr. 50. 059.2 

A drama by H. Moulijn—Haitsma Mulier, ‘Het Paradijs her- 
wonnen’ (‘ Paradise Regained’), is the leading feature in this 
number. One of the editors, Mijnheer Albert Verwey, contributes 

a paper on Goethe’s ‘Tphigenie auf Tauris,’ as well as other items ; 

and there is a poem, ‘De Verlatene,’ by Jacob Israél de Haan. 


Bibliographical Society of America. THe Papers or THE BIBLIO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA: vol. 11, No. 2, Aprin, 1917; 
Aksel G. 8. Josephson editor. Chicago, Ill., University Press, 
1917. 10 in. pp. 43-70, paper, $1 n. 010.6 

This contains ‘Notes on a Facsimile Reproduction of Joseph 

Hunter’s ‘“‘ Chorus Vatum Anglicanorum,” ’ W. N. C. Carlton, 

describing the forthcoming “‘ rotary bromide” reproduction of this 

valuable collection of bio-bibliographical material, now in the 

British Museum; ‘The List of Incunabula in American Libraries 

and its Relation to the International Catalogue of the ian 

Commission,’ by the editor, describing the method of cataloguing ; 

‘ Hortus Sanitatis,’ by J. Christian Bay, an account of the work 

printed by Schéffer and by Jacob Meydenbach; and a list, with 

introductory note, of ‘ Fifteenth-Century Editions of ‘‘ Fasciculus 

Temporum” in American Libraries,’ by the editor. 
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Groot-Nederland: Letterkundig Maandschrift voor den Neder- 
landschen stam; onder redactie van Cyriel Buysse, Frans 
Coenen, en Louis Couperus: Maart, 1917. Amsterdam, Van 
Holkema & Warendorf, 1917. 10 in. 112 pp. paper, 1 fr. 50. 

059.2 

Among the contents of this issue of Groot-Nederland are the 

continuation of ‘ De Komedianten,’ by Louis Couperus ; nine ballads 

by Héléne Swarth; a poem, ‘De Nacht,’ by Maryot; and ‘ Hij 
kwam, een schoonen voorjaarsdag,’ by Henri van Booven. 


*Mullens (W. H.) and Swann (H. Kirke). A BrsitiocRaPrHy oF 
BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE END 
or 1912; including biographical accounts of the principal 
writers, and bibliographies of their published works: part 6. 
Macmillan, 1917. 9 in. 86 pp. paper, 6/ n. 016.598 

This is the concluding part of Messrs. Mullens and Swann’s excellent 

*‘ Bibliography of British Ornithology.’ Gilbert White of Selberne, 

the Rev. J. G. Wood, and William Yarrell are the most prominent 

ornithologists included in this part. A long table of addenda et 
corrigenda ; lists of bibliographies, biographical works, and periodicals 
consulted ; and a list of abbreviations used, are appended. 

Nordmands-Forbundet: 10de aarg: 1917, hefte 5—6. Christiania, 
Nordmands-Forbundet, Stortingsplads 7, IV., 1917. 9 in. 
110 pp. il. paper. 058.1 

This part contains messages of greeting, from the President 
of the Storting and others, upon the “ten years’ jubilee” of 
the Norwegian League; an article by Dr. F. G. Gade (‘ Nordmands- 

Forbundets férste spiretid’); communications by E. W. Strand, 

Bishop Stéylen, and W. Morgenstierne ; and reviews of books by 

C. J. Hambro. At the beginning is a short essay by Bjérnstjerne 

Bjérnson, written in 1906. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Blissard (William). THE Economic AntI-Curist. Allen & Unwin 
[1917]. 84 in. 258 pp., 6/ n. 171.1 


We cannot do better than quote the synopsis given on the cover 
of this book :— 


“In the origin ‘of the Christian Faith a Power behind the throne of 
world-order was feared, and noted as the objective of Christian militancy. 
This ‘dark force’ was variously known as ‘Mammon,’ ‘ the god of this 
world,’ ‘ the world-rulers of darkness.’ Reasons are given for identifying it 


with the unlimited sway of economic power er society is organized 
Oo 


for the creation of aggregate wealth regardless of loss in human values. 
Modern Christianity, by its opportunist complicity with this materialist 
intent, departs from its early ideals, fails in the humanness of its mission, 
and gives occasion for the quasi-agnosticism which is so generally exhibited 
in religious indifferentism.”’ 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Report or AcTING 
DIRECTOR OF THE DIVISION OF INTERCOURSE AND EpvcaTION, 
Marca 31,1917. New York, 1917. 9}in. 34 pp. paper. 172.4 

The Acting Director of the Division, Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
deals in this report (dated from New York) with administration ; 
with work in Europe and elsewhere; with special undertakings, 
such as the Medical Brotherhood; and with many other topics. 

On pp. 10-15 will be found lists of literature issued in association 

with the educational side of the work. 


Clive (Ethel) ENGLAND AND HER ALLIES’ GREATEST HOPE OF 
PracE ; written for the beneficial forewarning of all Christian 
nations. Norwich, printed by Jarrold & Sons. 64 in. 40 pp. 
boards, 1/ n. 172.4 

The author advocates the study of the Bible, in which she finds 
oe agama of various contemporary events, and warnings for the 
uture. 


Duckers (James Scott). ‘“‘HanpEep-OvEerR”’: the prison experiences 
of Mr. J. Scott Duckers, solicitor, of Chancery Lane, under the 
Military Service Act; written by himself; with foreword by 
T. Edmund Harvey, M.P. Daniel [1917]. 74 in. 159 pp. por. 
paper, 1/6 n. 172.4 

Mr. Scott Duckers’s arguments do not help the present writer to 

a better appreciation of the conscientious objectors’ point of view, 
though we welcome the evidence that he withstood truculence 
whenever it was manifested towards him. For the most part he is 
warm in his acknowledgment of the courteous treatment he received 
from the majority of officers and all the privates—treatment which 
he did his best to deserve by avoiding as far as possible the occasions 
on which a really conscientious objector must give trouble. 


Gould (Frederick J.). Is Reticrion GRowInG oR DEcayInG? Watts, 
1917. 84 in. 18 pp. paper, 2d. 146 
Writing from the standpoint of a member of the Church of 
Humanity, quoting Auguste Comte’s aphorism ‘‘ Man becomes more 
and more religious,” and adopting the principle that “ the idea of 
society is the soul of religion,” the author contends that the social 
mind has a common object of devotion, or that it is tending that 
way. His conclusion consequently is that religion “ is growing, not 
decaying.” 
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Bell (Charles Carlyle). CarryInc ON THE NATIONAL Mission: 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. A SELECTION FROM THE MEDITATIONS 
OF THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS; translated 
from the Greek and annotated by J. G. Jennings. Blackie 
[1917]. 7 in. 155 pp. introd. foot-notes, 2 / 188.8 

- A useful selection from the ‘Meditations’ of the emperor- 

philosopher, setting forth in the strongest light the social side of the 

great thinker’s Stoicism. The translation is new, but indebtedness 
is acknowledged to the renderings of G. Long, J. Jackson, and 

G. H. Rendall, as well as to the versions by Meric Casaubon and 

Jeremy Collier. On every page of the text are expository foot-notes 

and serviceable references ; and the book is provided with a critical 

and biographical introduction. 


Reason (Will). THe Liquor Trarric as A NATIONAL PROBLEM. 
Congregational Union [1917]. 7} in. 76 pp. paper, 9d.n. 178.4 
With fairness, judgment, and discernment, the author discusses 
the drink problem in its various aspects. He favours the idea of 
nationalization of the trade in alcoholic liquors rather than national] 
prohibition. With nationalization, the trade would, he argues, be 
effectively controlled, the strength of liquor and the conditions of 
sale could be regulated, and an ample supply of substitutes for 
intoxicants need not be wanting. There is no reason, the author 
thinks, why those who favour nationalization should not agree to 
include in the scheme a provision whereby the will of an “ effective 
majority in any suitable self-governing area should forbid the sale 
of alcoholic liquors.” Many who cannot agree with national pro- 
hibition are prepared for a measure including a local veto, because 
there are places where to force the continuance of the sale is “ as 
coercive of the general liberty ’’ as it would be in others to forbid it. 


Willis (W. N.). SHoutp Grirts BE Totp? Werner Laurie [1917]. 
7} in. 129 pp., 1/n. 176.5 
This volume, the preface of which is headed ‘ The Importance of 
Mr. W. N. Willis’s Books,’ deals with such subjects as ‘ The Reign 
of Hypocrisy,’ ‘The Bishop of London’s Revelations,’ ‘ Revelation 
of Living Witnesses,’ ‘ Further Revelations,’ ‘ The Tragedy of “‘ Etta 
Willan,” ’ ‘ Night-Clubs,’ and the like. The book deals with grave 
evils, but not, we think, in the most judicious way. Some of the 
matter might well have been omitted, and the style has a tendency to 
be unnecessarily picturesque. 


200 RELIGION. 


*Abrahams (I.). STupIEs IN PHARISAISM AND THE GOSPELS: first 
series. Cambridge, University Press, 1917. § in. 188 pp. 
indexes, 6/6 n. 296 

Mr. Abrahams, in his preface to these studies dealing with 

Pharisaic Judaism—a system which, he points out, has remained 
a vital force, and has been put to the test of time and of life— 
remarks that Jewish students of the Old Testament have gained 
much from the researches made by Christian scholars, and that the 
Jew may be able to return the compliment and help Christians to 
understand certain phases of the Gospels. ‘“‘ The very causes which 
make Christian commentaries useful for the Jew if he would under- 
stand the Old Testament may make Jewish commentaries helpful 
to the Christian for understanding some aspects of the New Testa- 
ment.’’ The freedom of the Synagogue, Pharisaic baptism, disease 
and miracle, the cleansing of the Temple, fasting, the personal use 
of the word Messiah, poverty and wealth, and the parables, are some 
of the topics discussed in these interesting exegetical essays and 
comments. 


*Archer (William). Gop anp Mr. WELLS: a critical examination of 
‘God, the Invisible King. Watts, 1917. 8 in. 126 pp., 1/9 n. 
211 


Mr. Archer is concerned about what the men of the future may think 
of Mr. Wells, and accordingly writes what is certainly a witty and 
exhilarating, and the publisher calls a “‘ complete and crushing,” 
rejoinder. As a literary effort, Mr. Archer’s book is clearer, more 
humorous, and much more convincing than the book that evoked it. 
We say this without intending any adjudication on the issues at 
stake. The critic’s point of view is that of the grave and respectful 
rationalist, who believes in the tendency of human progress towards 
good, but declines to be persuaded, by what he regards as “ a mere 
system of nomenclature,” into the belief that Mr. Wells has found a 
new religion, a new God—in other words, “‘ the key to the mystery of 
existence.” 


*Barrett (Sir William Fletcher). ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE UNSEEN : 
an examination of the phenomena of spiritualism and of the 
evidence for survival after death. Kegan Paul, 1917. 7} in. 
356 pp. appendixes, index, 6/6 n. 218 

This work, which is diviced into seven parts, deals with such 
topics as psychical research and public opinion, the “ conflicting 
objections of science and religion,’ the physical phenomena of 
spiritualism, the canons of evidence in psychical research, the 
problem of mediumship, apparitions, clairvoyance, “evidence of 


identity in the discarnate,” telepathy, &c. 
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some plain and practical plans. S.P.C.K., 1917. 74 in. 
63 pp. paper, 1/ n. 269 
The Archbishop of York contributes the foreword to this little 
book, the author of which makes numerous suggestions concerning 
the services in the parish church, parochial reorganization, religion 
in the home, “ home-schools of the people ” (a “ very simple kind of 
study circle’’), the Church in the nation and social service, and 
retreats and itinerant missions. 


Bowman (Arthur Herbert), Curist1aN TuoucHr anp HInpvu 
PHILOSOPHY: a treatise. 2 vols. Religious Tract Society, 
1917, 8} in. 384 and 351 pp. bibliog., 12/ n. 294 

The author discusses at great length the doctrines of Hinduism, 
and contrasts them with Christian beliefs. He considers the Vedanta 
philosophy to be “the last, and most subtle and powerful foe of 

Christianity.” A list of the works consulted is included in the first 

volume, but there is no index. 


*Brooke (Alan England) and McLean (Norman), edd. THre Op TEstTA- 
MENT IN GREEK; according to the text of Codex Vaticanus, 
supplemented from other uncial manuscripts, with a critical 
apparatus containing the variants of the chief ancient authorities 
for the text of the Septuagint : vol. 1, THe OcTaTevcH: part 4, 
JosHuA, JUDGES, AND RutH. Cambridge, University Press, 
1917. 114 by 84 in. 270 pp., boards, 15/ n. 220.48 

This is the fourth part of the first volume of the edition of the 

Septuagint and Apocrypha, with an ample apparatus criticus, 

announced in 1883 as having been undertaken by the Syndics of the 

Cambridge University Press. The present part completes the 

Octateuch (Genesis—Ruth). The Greek text of the three books 

comprised in the part (Joshua, Judges, and Ruth) is admirably 

printed ; and the critical annotations on every page are extremely 
numerous. At the end is the ‘ Preface to the Octateuch,’ together 
with a list of corrections and additions. 


*Charles (Robert Henry) and Ferrar (William John). THe ArocaLypse 
or Barucu (Charles); THE AssumMPTION OF Mosss (Ferrar) 
[Translations of Early Documents, series 1: Palestinian Jewish 
Texts (Pre-Rabbinic)]. S.P.C.K., 1917. 74 in. Apocalypse, 
96 pp.; Assumption, 42 pp. ; introductions, notes, 2/6 n. 

229.5 

In this volume we have (1) a reprint of the text of Canon Charles’s 
1896 edition of ‘ The Apocalypse of Baruch,’ with the improvements 
and corrections contained in the text published by the Oxford 
University Press in ‘The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the 
Old Testament,’ vol. 2, pp. 481-526 (1913), and an introduction by 
Dr. Oesterley ; and (2) Mr. Ferrar’s translation of ‘ The Assumption 
of Moses.’ The former work is the book known as the ‘ Syriac 
Apocalypse of Baruch,’ purports to have been written by Baruch, 
and may, it is stated, probably be assigned for the most part to a 
date between A.D. 70 and 100. The book translated by Mr. Ferrar 
belongs, Canon Charles considers, to the period between A.D. 7 
and 30; and he favours a date near A.D. 7, or during the childhood 
of Jesus Christ. Chap. x. of the ‘ Assumption,’ Mr. Ferrar says, 
“in its enumeration of the signs of the end, seems to provide the very 
eschatological material which our Lord Himself adopted in His own prophecy 
of the last things (Matt. xxiv. 29; Mark xiii. 24; Luke xxi. 25, 26)...... his is 
almost verbally reproduced in Matt. xxiv. 29......It is almost impossible not 
to think that He had actually seen chap. x. of the *‘ Assumption,’ so exact is 
the reproduction in the Gospels.” 

The writer remarks further on :— 

“There is no doubt that the substantial and even verbal identity of parts 
of our Lord’s apocalyptic prophecy with such extra-canonical writings as the 
one we ~*~, ees must be most striking and possibly disturbing to the 
pious mind. 


*Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1917-18: being a statistical book 
of reference for facts relating to the clergy and the Church ; 
with a fuller index of facts relating to the parishes and benefices 
of England and Wales and Ireland, and to the charges, missions, 
&c., of Scotland and the Colonies, and of Europe, North Africa, 
and the Mediterranean, than any ever yet given to the public. 
‘ Field’ and ‘ Queen’ (Horace Cox), 1917. 10 in. 2267 pp. maps, 
20/ 283 

This is the forty-ninth issue of this useful book, the accuracy 
and trustworthiness of which have long been known to all interested 
in men and affairs, and to workers in the field of letters. The 
volume is as well produced as ever, but there has been a delay in its 
appearance, owing to the depletion of the printing staff. The writer 
oF the preface states that 2,220 clergymen have been enrolled as 
temporary Church of England chaplains to the (land) forces since 
the Segtuning of the War; 1,815 are now serving, and 27 have died 
on service or been killed in action; 125 temporary chaplains have 
entered for service in the Navy; 110 permanent chaplains and 

45 “‘ officiating ministers ” are now in the naval service ; and 17 naval 

chaplains have laid down their lives since war broke out. 
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Gore (Right Rev. Charles) and Watts-Ditchfield (Right Rev. John 
Edwin). RESERVATION: addresses by the Bishop of Oxford, 
the Right Rev. Charles Gore, and the Bishop of the Diocese, 
the Right Rev. John Edwin Watts-Ditchfield, to the clergy of 
the diocese of Chelmstord, together with a series of questions and 
answers. Robert Scott, 1917. 7} in. 111 pp., 2/ n. 265.3 

An account of the proceedings at a meeting held on Easter 

Thursday, and attended by some four hundred clergy in the diocese 

of Chelmsford. The question discussed was the helpfulness of 

having “the Holy Communion reserved, not merely that it may 
be received by the sick, but reserved in our open churches” (speech 
of the Bishop of Chelmsford). 


Hancock (Bernard Matthew Ondaatji). PRAyreR Book SERVICES FOR 
Mission CHURCHES. Oxford, University Press (Milford) [1917]. 

5} in. 119 pp. limp cloth, 8d. n. ; cloth boards, with 5 il., 1/ n. 
264.03 
This abridgment of the Book of Common Prayer has been 
authorized for use in mission churches in twelve dioceses, including 
London, Winchester, Birmingham, Lichfield, Chichester, Lincoln, 
and Worcester. It comprises the Order for Morning and Evening 
Prayer, and of Confirmation and Holy Communion ; the Litany ; 
the Public Baptism of Infants ; and a selection of psalms and spiritual 
songs, including the Benedicite, Omnia Opera, the Easter anthem, 
and the Quicunque Vult (the “‘ Psalm of S. Athanasius’’). It is 
true that the last-named is classed with the hymns, but it is somewhat 
surprising that it has been thought desirable to include it in a 
collection intended to make the services of the Church of England 
more intelligible to the great numbers of working people who have 

in recent years ceased to attend her ministrations. 


*Naville (Edouard). THe Text oF THE OLD TESTAMENT (Schweich 


Lectures, 1915). Milford, for the British Academy, 1916. 10 in. 
90 pp. index, 3/ n. 221.4 


Prof. Naville emphatically disputes some of the main conclusions 
of the Higher Criticism, defends the traditional view of the literature 
of the Old Testament, and considers that the earliest of the books 
were written in Babylonian cuneiform, the later ones in Aramaic. 
He believes that Ezra put the old Mosaic cuneiform writings into 
Aramaic, and that the books assumed their present form when they 
were turned by the rabbis into the vernacular of Jerusalem, to 
which a new script, the square Hebrew, derived from Aramaic, was 
adapted. What we call Hebrew is, he considers, the Judaic dialect 
written with that alphabet. 


An “ Open Letter ’’ to the Clergy at Home. S.P.C.K. [1917]. 5} in. 
16 pp. paper, 1d. 283 
This letter “‘ is written by an experienced chaplain who has been 
some time in France.’ The author states that the Church, or 
‘‘ organized religion,” has “* failed to provide the means of supplying 
the needs of our men, and of satisfying their aspirations. The bulk 
of the men seem to view organized religion with suspicion or in- 
difference.’ It is not that they are irreligious, ‘“‘ for, in the widest 
sense of the word, they are intensely religious. There is a sincere 
and deep-rooted belief in God as a Father....’’ The conclusion to 
which the writer comes is that ‘‘ somehow or another we have failed 
in the manner of the presentation and commendation of our faith.” 
Some suggestions follow regarding ‘a fresh starting-point.” 


Skrine (John Huntley). TH Survivat or Jesus : a priest’s study in 
divine telepathy. Constable, 1917. 7} in. 318 pp., 5/n. 232 
In the twenty-six chapters of this thoughtful book the author 
discusses the nature of the man Christ Jesus, the Atonement, and 
the theology of the future. Regarding telepathy, or thought- 
transference, as a fact, a vera causa, he considers its bearing upon 
religion, and puts forward a hypothesis of faith-transference or 
*‘faith-conference.’’ Briefly, this hypothesis is that ‘“‘ Jesus in the 
days of His flesh made atonement for men, His contemporaries, by 
the impartment to them of the life unto God through the medium 
of a telepathy of spirit.” Dr. Skrine claims that the available facts 
are ordered and unified by this hypothesis. 


Strappini (Walter Diver). THe INwarp GosPEL: familiar discourses 
originally addressed to some who follow the rules of St. Ignatius. 
Longmans, 1917. 74 in. 156 pp., 3/6 n. 242 

This is a second and enlarged edition of the author’s discourses, 
which originally appeared in 1909. Though scarcely appealing to 
the general reader, they may, it is suggested by the author, “ furnish 
matter for reflection to any Christian.” 


‘Sturge (M. Carta). THEOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY : a comparison. 
S.P.C.K., 1917, 7 in. 100 pp., 1/6 n. 212 
This is a popular account of theosophy as it appears to a pious 
believer in a revealed religion, and a statement of the “ essential 
omissions *’ which are supplied by Christianity. There is some 
disputing whether theosophy has any right to be called a religion, 
and the writer’s claim to be philosophical is hardly sustained ; but 
the book is not unfair. Useful references are given to the best 
works on the subject. 
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Theosophical Society. GreNERAL REPORT OF THE FortTy-First 
ANNIVERSARY AND CONVENTION OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
held at Lucknow, December 25th to 30th, 1916. Adyar, Madras, 
Theosophical Publishing House, 1917. 9} in. 312 pp. paper, 
12 annas,or 1 / 212 


The first part of this book is occupied by the presidential address, 
the treasurer’s report, and the report of the director of the Adyar 
library. There follow a list of books published during 1916 ; reports 
from sections of the Theosophical Society in America, England and 
Wales, India, Australia, New Zealand, Scandinavia, the Netherlands, 
France, Italy, and elsewhere; and other matters. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Baker (James). A NaTrioNaL EDUCATION TO NATIONAL ADVANCE- 
MENT. Simpkin & Marshall, 1917. 94 in. 24 pp. paper, 1/ n. 
307 


Diomedes (Alexander N.). ADDRESS OF ALEXANDER N. DIOMEDES, 
FORMERLY GREEK MINISTER OF FINANCE: delivered in the 
Great Hall of King’s College, in the University of London, 
February 16th, 1917; the Greek text with a literal translation 


(Publications of the Anglo-Hellenic League, No. 31). Anglo- 
Hellenic League, 43 Aldwych, W.C.2, 1917. 8 in. 31 pp. 
paper, 3d. 327.495 


The address of M. Diomedes is a clear exposition and eloquent 
defence of the policy of M. Venizelos. The Greek text and the 
English translation are on facing pages. 


Doty (Madeleine Zabriskie). Soctery’s Misritrs ; with introduction. 
Fisher Unwin, 1917. 8 in. 255 pp. il., 4/6 n. 364 
It is of interest to note the steps which led Miss Doty to become a 
student of American prison problems. Starting “like the average 
young lawyer,” but with perhaps more immediate professional 
success, she soon relinquished the practice of conventional law to 
work with others in remaking the Manhattan Children’s Court, 
where at length she secured a new court building, five special children’s 
judges, twenty probation officers, and a careful examination of each 
case. From the childcen’s court she turned to prison reform. Of 
her experience as a prisoner herself, and her determination, setting 
aside penology, to probe the problem of the failure of reformatories 
to reform, this book is the record. Its many penetrating ‘ life- 
stories” are heart-breaking, and seem abundantly to justify the 
conclusion that if it were not for children’s reformatories, far tewer 
prisons would be sufficient to keep all the prisoners of the State. It 
is somewhat surprising to learn to what an extent corporal punish- 
ment—the continuance of which in our public schools is otten derided 
by our French and Belgian allies as a relic of barbarism—is not only 
tolerated, but is constantly practised, in the American reformatories 
referred to in this book. To pass from sickening accounts of physical 
and mental agony in reformatories to the refreshing story of our own 
Dorsetshire Little Commonwealth is to be led to view the future 
through a wide-open door of hope and faith. 


Furniss (H. Sanderson), ed. THe INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK : being essays 
in reconstruction, by various authors. Chatto d& Windus, 1917. 
74 in. 411 pp. bibliog., 3/6 n. 330.4 
These essays treat of property, the status of the wage-earner, 
Labour organization, rural problems, credit and banking, taxation, 
State action, &c. ; but each subject is treated by a different writer 
from his own point of view, so that there is no unifying principle in 
the volume. See review in the July Athenwum, p. 347. 


*Hammond (J. L.) and Hammond (Barbara). THE Town LABOURER, 
1760-1832: THe New Civiisation. Longmans, 1917. 94 in. 
357 pp. table of dates, bibliog. index, 10/6 n. 323.2 
This important volume is the first part of a study of the Industrial 
Revolution. The second will detail the history of the workpeople 
in various industries, describe the Luddite Rising, and relate the 
doings of the infamous agent provocateur Oliver, employed by the 
Home Office. . In the present volume will be found an arresting and 
appalling picture of some features of that dark time, such as the 
aggrandizement of property above every other consideration, and 
its protection at all costs; the beginning of the struggle against 
capital, the power behind machinery ; the unspeakable conditions at 
first associated with the displacement of hand labour by machinery ; 
and the manacles of industrial slavery under which the factory 
workers and their brethren groaned during the years covered by 
these pages. The hours of labour were inhuman ; the environment 
of children in the mine and the mill was the most miserable that 
can be imagined ; the existence forced upon the waifs who climbed 
and cleared the chimneys of the house or the hall was most cruel ; - 
complete indifference is said to have been shown to the safety of the 
workers in coal-mines, and the accidents occurring in them were 
unnoticed by the press ; shipowners disregarded the lives of mariners, 
whom, it is asserted, they sent over the sea in highly insured, unsea- 
worthy, and undermanned vessels ; wages were pittances of starva- 
tion; many of the workers’ dwelling-places are stated on good 
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authority to have been filthy hovels, built back to back, undrained 
and unventilated, bordering a dung-heap or a ditch, and enveloped 
in a dense murk of smoke. Instances are given of the offspring 
of the wretched factory slaves, whose crime it was that they were 
poor, being sent to work at 7, 6, and occasionally af 4, or even 3, 
years of age. Pitt proposed that 5 should be the normal age of 
first employment. The price fetched by the sale of little boys for 
chimney-work was in inverse ye to their size. The little 
trappers, fillers, and pushers in Lord Melbourne’s own mines are said 
to have worked from six in the morning until eight in the evening. 
In 1818 but one in four of the poorer children received any kind of 
education. Prior to Jonas Hanway’s Act in relief of parish children 
the annual mortality among these unfortunates amounted, it appears, 
to from 60 to 70 per cent. And yet persons like Paley, Wilberforce, 
and Hannah More occupied some of their time in writing ‘ Reasons 
for Contentment addressed to the Labouring Part of the British 
Public,’ in ‘“‘ defending some particularly gross outrage on the 
poor,”’ or in impressing on them the lessons of “‘ subordination ’’ and 
‘ discipline” ! 


Heron-Maxwell (Mrs. Beatrice) THroucH a Woman’s EYEs. 
Melrose, 1917. 74 in. 256 pp., 3/6 n. 396 


Helpful common sense is the particular note of these essays on a 
diversity of topics concerned with women. Mrs. Heron-Maxwell 
has little except commonplaces to offer, but commonplaces that 
cannot be too often insisted upon, and she states them with per- 
suasive good sense that is better than mere novelty. The topics 
range from telepathy to women and manners, from war-marriages 
to women and the money sense—all problems of acute interest now, 
and all considered in due relation to the War. 


Hobson (S.G.). Gutip PrincrpLes IN WAR AND Peace. Bell, 1917: 
74 in. 184 pp., 2/6 n. 338.6 


These essays, which have previously appeared in The Contemporary 
Review, The Herald of the Star, and The New Age, state in simple 
language the case for National Guilds, and criticize some Recon- 
struction proposals from the Guildsman’s point of view. An intro- 
duction by Mr. A. R. Orage accompanies the essays. 


Hodge (Harold). IN THe WAKE OF THE WAR: PARLIAMENT OR 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT? Lane,1917. 8 in. 236pp.,5/n. 328 


The late editor of The Saturday Review makes the same allegations 
about the impotence of the House of Commons, the nullity of the 
rank and file of M.P.s, through the tyranny of the party machine and 
the unchallengeable supremacy of the Government in power, as 
raised such a storm of contradiction when they were made by Messrs. 
Belloc and Chesterton in ‘The Party System’ and ‘The Servile 
State.’ He is concerned, however, less with the affairs of the United 
Kingdom than with the future of the Empire; and he proposes to 
take imperial matters out of the hands of what is mistakenly called 
the Imperial Parliament, and put them under a separate and inde- 
pendent body. After considering various plans he concludes that, 
party government being a failure, the best solution would be for the 
Crown—not on the advice of the present ministers, who are responsible 
to Parliament, and therefore disqualified—to appoint a Council of 
ten, five citizens of the Dominions and five citizens of the United 
Kingdom. Such a Council would be above party; it would, Mr. 
Hodge thinks, be exempt from the evils of democracy ; but in order 
that it should reflect the will of the citizens of the Empire, it should 
consult them by means of Referenda. Certain questions should be 
compulsorily subject to referendum ; for instance, 

“Every year the Army, Navy, and Foreign estimates would have to be 
submitted and approved by the people: inshort, an annual Imperial Budget, 
covering the whole expenditure of the Imperial Council...... All the ordinary 
proposals of the Council for the year would be submitted together, and 
accepted or rejected en bloc.” 


Ireland. PRoposAts ror AN InIsH SETTLEMENT: being a Draft Bill 
for the Government of Ireland; by two Irishmen. Dublin and 
London, Maunsel, 1917. 9} in. 31 pp. paper, 6d. n. 354.415 

The authors’ object in publishing a draft Constitution for Ireland 
in the form of a Bill to take the place of the Government of Ireland 

Act is avowedly to ‘stimulate constructive thinking by Irishmen 

on the details of a settlement.... ” The authors do not seek 

converts, nor profess any particular originality for their suggestions, 
but they claim to have devoted much thought tothesubject. That 

Ireland should have the status of a self-governing dominion within 

the Commonwealth would be, they submit, the best solution of the 

problem of Irish government. 


*Keltie (John Scott) and Epstein (M.),edd. THe STaTEsMAN’s YEAR- 
Book: statistical and historical annual of the states of the 
world for the year 1917. Macmillan, 1917. 7 in. 1548 pp. 
14 introductory tables, 4 maps, 2 indexes, 12/6 n. 310 

This is the fifty-fourth annual issue of an invaluable work of 
reference, and, as can be well imagined, the editors have had to 
contend with many difficulties arising from the War. Among the 
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introductory tables those relating to the world’s sugar statistics and 
the world’s production of grain are of special interest just now 
There is also a table of notable events from the beginning of the 
War, besides a list of recent important books relating to the War. 
In the table ‘ War Loans of Various Countries’ (p. xxxii) it is a little 
misleading to put the issue price of the United Kingdom loan of 
February last as ‘‘ 95 and 100,” and the rate of interest as “‘ 4 and 5.”’ 
The latter should have been “ 5 and 4,’ with a foot-note that the 
lower rate was free of income-tax. The latest available information 
at the time the book went to press is recorded under ‘ Additions and 
Corrections.’ The index tothe main portion of the volume extends 
to 124 pp., and, in addition, there is a separate index for the intro- 
ductory tables and ‘ Additions and Corrections.’ 


Macartney (Douglas Halliday). Boy Wetrare. King & Son, 1917. 
84 in. 40 pp. pors. paper, 6d. n. 377 
The first chapter of this pamphlet deals with the important subject 
of the national organization of youth, and the suggestion is made 
that in every borough and every city there should be established 
local Federations of Boy Welfare Associations, “operating in a 
defined area, with the view of co-operation between the various 
agencies interested in boy life, to promote and protect their interests, 
more especially those who have left school.’’ All the local Boy 
Welfare Associations should, it is suggested, be co-ordinated under 
a Boy Industrial Council, whose duties would be to promote such 
federations, and to originate and support legislation for the benefit 
of boys and young workers. The second chapter treats of functions 
of local bodies, and has short sections on the school, school govern- 
ment, school care committees, labour exchanges (not regarded with 
favour by the author), ‘The Alien in our Midst,’ and ‘ Boy Power. 
It also includes a memorandum embodying proposals for the 
organization of boyhood. 


New Zealand. Statistics OF THE DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND FOR 
THE YEAR 1915; in four vols.: 3, PRopucTION: FINANCE: 
PosTaL AND TELEGRAPH. Wellington, Marcus F. Marks, 1916. 
13 in. 240 pp. 319.931 

This volume comprises statistics relating to land, live stock, 
agriculture, metals and minerals, patents, factories, industries,. 
quarries, finance, post, and the electric telegraph. 


Pareri Intorno ad una Unione Latina, 1 (Qwaderni della * Rivista delle 
Nazioni Latine’). Florence, T. de Marinis, 1917. 8 im. 50 pp. 
5 appendixes, paper, L. 0.50. 321.022 
MM. Guglielmo Ferrero, Julien Luchaire, and Maurice Wilmotte, 
who sign the foreword to this brochure, consider that the moment 
has arrivvd to discuss the question whether a Union of the Latin. 
Nations is practicable as well as the agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial, administrative, political, intellectual, and moral aspects of 
the problem. Expressions of opinion by various Italian and other 
publicists are collected in the pamphlet ; and these pronouncements. 
comprise suggestions in favour of federation of France, Italy, and 
Belgium, of France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, with the eventual 
inclusion of Belgium, or of the same powers with the British Empire. 
Some of the writers discuss the relation of the group of Slav States 
to the “‘ Federazione Latina.” 


Pellatt (T.). Pusitc Schoot EpucaTION AND THE WAR: an answer 
to the attack upon Eton education. Duckworth [1917]. 
7h in. 136 pp., 2/6 n. 373.42: 
Of those who have associated themselves with Lord Desborough 
in recommending changes in the system of Public School education 
the author of this book permits himseif to write intemperately. 
We give a few instances: he speaks of Lord Desborough’s “‘ band 
of abusive parents”; “‘gibing parents”; their “insults” to 
schoolmasters ; the “ vitriolic stream” poured out by the parents ; 
“every conceivable term of virulent and senseless abuse” ; ‘‘ just 
as Lord Desborough’s band of parents so eagerly grasp the hand 
he holds out to them, not so much because they want reform, but 
because they see the chance of spitting in public upon their old 
tutors (as they do with hearty zest in this report)’; “‘no more 
arrogant speech has ever been uttered”; the ‘‘effusions”’ of the 
professors; and soon. The author may have a good case, but it 
is far more likely to be helped by works such as those of Prof. John 
Burnet and Mr. R. W. Livingstone than by a production of this 
character. 


*Seotland. Rrrorm IN ScorrisH Epucation: being the Report of 


the Scottish Education Reform Committee. Edinburgh, 
Scottish Education Reform Committee, 1917. 8} in. 158 pp. 
paper, 1/n. 379.41 


This noteworthy repdrt of a body consisting of representatives 
elected by the three great professional associations of teachers in 
Scotland—the Educational Institute, the Secondary Education 
Association, and the Class Teachers’ Federation—may be regarded 
as a survey of practically the whole field of Scottish education. 
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Six main sections of the report deal with Administration and Finance, 
General Education, Education of Women, Technical and University 
Education, Professional Training and Status, and Moral Education. 
The chief recommendations, summarized at the end of the book, 
are far too numerous to be reproduced here. The report should 
be carefully studied. The Committee enter a protest against 


“the almost total neglect of educational opinion in Scotland by the present 
Government and its predecessor. So far as they are aware there is no 
Scottish representative on the Reconstruction Committee, nor is there any 
teacher in Scotland of any grade—Primary, Secondary, or University—on 
either of the Committees dealing with the teaching of Science and Modern 
Languages.” 


*Smart (William). Economic ANNALS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
1821-1830. Macmillan, 1917. 93 in. 606 pp. indexes, 21/ n. 
330.942 
The whole of the text of this second volume of ‘ Economic Annals’ 
was in type and had been revised once (part of it twice) before 
Prof. Smart’s death on March 19, 1915. The order is chronological ; 
in some cases a year has a chapter to itself, and in others several 
chapters are devoted to one year. The table of contents is especially 
well arranged, and the volume is provided with indexes of persons 
and subjects. So many topics are dealt with in this elaborate work 
that an adequate summary is impossible in a short notice. The 
depression in agriculture and the slow revival of industry in 1821 ; 
the first Free Trade Budget (1824) ; the distress in 1829, the progress 
of Free Trade ideas, and the passing of Catholic Emancipation in 
the same year; and the fall of the Wellington Administration in 
1830, are a few of the matters of which the author treats, 


Smuts (Right Hon. Jan Christiaan). War-Trme SPEECHES: @ com- 
pilation of public utterances in Great Britain in connection with 
the session of the Imperial War Cabinet and Imperial War 
Conference, 1917. Hodder & Stoughton, 1917. 7 in. 139 pp. 
paper, 1/ n, 327 

The speeches show the breadth and depth of view of General 

Smuts, but as reading matter some of the book is disappointing, 

because the repetition of expression which is often an asset in a 

speech is not so in printed form. 


Spooner (Henry J.). Inpusrriat Fatigue IN its RELATION TO 
Maximum Ovreut. Co-Partnership Publishers [1917]. 7} in. 
59 pp. paper, 6d. n. 331.81 
Sir Robert A. Hadfield and Mr. J. R. Clynes have written the 
forewords to Mr. Spooner’s able and instructive articles, originally 
published in Co-Partnership, and now reproduced. Among the 
most important of the author’s conclusions are that our industries 
must be so organized that the health of the workers will not be 
impaired by fatigue; that the workers must have proper time for 
rest and recreation ; and that they must not be in constant fear that 
if they work to the best of their ability they may so increase the 
output that unemployment may ensue without reasonable notice. 


Tawney (R. H.). Some THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION AND THE WAR 

Workers’ Educational Association [1917]. 8} in. 10 pp. paper 

id. 370.4 

A striking plea for a reconstruction of education along generous 

and liberal lines, for a national recognition that education is ‘‘a 

spiritual activity which is not commercially profitable,” and for a 

general resolve that the reconstructed education shall be a noble 
memorial to those who have fallen. 


Toogood (George Edson). THE PrincrpLtes or InpustRIat AD- 
MINISTRATION. 7} in. 56 pp. paper, 1/ n. 331 
The author makes statements of fact, and asks questions which 
are pertinent, such as the following: “‘ We led the world in the 
development of mechanics. Shall we lead in humanizing modern 
industrialism ?’? Those who are familiar with his ‘ Labour Unrest’ 
will expect him also to do something to help towards answering such 
questions ; and they will not be disappointed. 


Vaughan (Bernard). THE MENACE OF THE Empty CRADLE: where 
it is—why it is—and what is its cure (The “ National Life” 
Series, No. 3). Pearson, 1917. 7} in. 128 pp. por. paper, 1 me 

Ranged on the side of Father Vaughan in his dissertations upon 
childless marriages, and marriages the offspring of which are few, 
will assuredly be found numerous protagonists of utilitarianism. 

This apart, many people will consider much more pressing than the 

maain subject of the famous preacher’s rhetoric the necessity of 

tenderly cherishing the infants who are born, and of diminishing the 
present enormous mortality among them. The cradle of disease 
and potential death may be as grave a menace as the “‘ empty cradle.” 

This view of the matter might have received fuller treatment and 

greater prominence in the book. 
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Waldstein (Sir Charles). AnistopEMocRaAcyY ; from the Great War 
back to Moses, Christ, and Plato: an essay. Murray, 1917. 
9 in. 468 pp. 6 appendixes, index, 4/6 n. 321.4-5 


A cheaper edition of this work, first published in May, 1916. An 
open letter to Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson and the Hon. Bertrand 
Russell, a disclaimer by Mr. Dickinson, and the preface to the 
American edition of Sir C. Waldstein’s book, dated February, 1917, 
are included in the present edition. 


Walton (Cecil), Wetrare Stupy; wHaTt iT 1s, Ministry of 
Munitions of War, Welfare Section, 1917. 8} in. 24 pp. il. 
paper, 6d. n. 331.85 


The author discusses the subject of welfare study under the 
headings ‘ What is Welfare ?’ ‘ Welfare and Management,’ ‘ Fatigue 
and Motion Study,’ ‘Welfare Supervision for Women,’ ‘ Ambu- 
lance, ‘Clothing,’ ‘Canteens,’ and ‘Pianos and Recreation.’ 
At the end of the foreword the author states that he would reply 
to the man who does not believe in anything but what he calls 
** business,” “‘ Welfare! it pays, sir! every time.” It is to be hoped 
that this type of “‘ business” man will be less prominent after the 
War than he was before the War broke out. 


Workers’ Educational Association. Rrerort or NaTIonaL CONFER- 
ENCE ON EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION, held at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, S.W.1, on Thursday, May 3rd, 1917, together 
with a complete list of delegates. Workers’ Educational 
Association, 1917. 8} in. 75 pp. paper, 3d. 370 


A full report of the conference held in May last, followed by the 
resolutions, and by a directory of the delegates appointed by various 
organizations to attend the meeting. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


Craigie (William A.). THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH, reduced 
to rules by means of a system of marks applied to the ordinary 
spelling. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1917. 74 in. 51 pp., 1 _ 

421.5 
There is some practical advantage, especially for the young 
foreigner, in a guide to English pronunciation that does not involve 

a dual system of spelling—perhaps on different pages ; but there is, 

of course, a lack of scientific exactness. Dr. Craigie has ingeniously, 

and without too many or too difficult diacritical marks, produced 

a small and workmanlike handbook. Difficulties may arise through 

forgetfulness that 4, 6a, and 6u all stand for the same vowel-sound— 

that in bought—and 4, éa, and 6 for that in fate. Such difficulties, 
however, are inherent even in scientific schemes. Surely Dr. 

Craigie does not consider that the o in worn (rhyming with mourn) 

is only a lengthening of the o in for. 


*Gairdner (William Henry Temple), assisted by Sheikh Kurayyim 
Sallam. Ecyprian CoLLoquiaL ARABIC: a Conversation 
Grammar and Reader. Cambridge, Heffer, 1917. 9 in. 314 pp. 
il, analytic-grammar index, vocabulary, 12/6 n. 492.7 


The author of this Grammar and Reader has endeavoured to 


. apply to Egyptian Arabic some of the modern methods used in 


teaching languages. Disconnected sentences, verb conjugations 
and paradigms, and grammatical rules preceding each exercise, 
have been omitted. For the last-named Mr. Gairdner has sub- 
stituted leading questions, which will enable students themselves 
to deduce the grammar illustrated by the subject-matter of each 
section. An advocate of direct methods, Mr. Gairdner from the 
outset uses Arabic as the medium of instruction; and he gives 
good reasons for the particular system of Romic symbols adopted. 
The book contains tables of Egyptian-Arabic sounds, and of the 
consonants, vowels, and diphthongs ; exercises in sound-drill and 
practice in reading ; and a vocabulary of the chief words occurring 
in the Reader. 


Patterson (William R.). LancuaGce-Srupent’s Manvat (Trubner’s 
Language Manuals). London, Kegan Paul ; New York, Dutton 
& Co.,1917. 7} in. 208 pp. 2 appendixes, 2/ n. 410 


There are elements of originality in this book, the first part of 
which treats of such matters as fluency, grammatical terms and 
expressions, words and sentences, and the like. The second, and 
perhaps the more useful, part deals with the distinctive sounds of 
the most important languages: thus the book includes separate 
chapters on French sounds, German sounds, Spanish sounds, Italian 
sounds, Dutch sounds, Russian sounds, Dano-Norwegian sounds, 
Hungarian sounds, Hindustani sounds, and so on. Flemish might 
have been included ; and we do not observe any reference to the 
virtual absence of liaison in German, to which a certain harshness 
in the sound of that virile language is partly due. Mr. Patterson’s 
manual can safely be commended to those who are interested in 
comparative phonetics or are in need of hints on the subject. 
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Readman (Basil). MerxsucuH or EverypDAY GERMAN WORDS AND 
Purases. Blackie, 1917. 8} in. 103 pp., 2/6 n. 433 
A notebook such as this, carried out on the same lines as the 
‘ Aide-Mémoire of Everyday French Words and Phrases,’ published 
last year, should be serviceable to beginners in German. The words 
are classified under various headings—sport, hobbies, parts of the 
body, clothing, military and air terms, naval terms, professional and 
industrial terms, and the like. The list of air terms is briefer than 
we should have expected. A useful table is that of words likely to 
be confused with one another, such as Kirche and Kirsche, der Hut, 
die Hut, and die Hiitte, der Leiter and die Leiter, and der Tor, das Tor, 
and die Tiir. In this list might have been included die Stadt and 
der Staat ; and in the list of phrases we miss some very common ones, 
such as nicht wahr ? ja wohl, und so weiter, and was haben Sie heute 
gemacht ? 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Bartsch (Paul). Drscriptions orf New West AMERICAN MARINE 
MOLLUSKS AND NOTES ON PREVIOUSLY DESCRIBED Forms 
(No. 2193, from the Proceedings of the United States National 


Museum, vol. 52, pp. 637-81, with plates 42-7). Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1917. 94 in. 45 pp. 6 pl. paper. 
594.3 


This paper, by the Curator of the Division of Marine Invertebrata, 
United States National Museum, describes many new species of 
Turbonilla, Odostomia, Cerithiopsis, and other genera. The majority 
of the specimens were discovered by the steamer Albatross belonging 
to the United States Bureau of Fisheries. The illustrations are 
clear. 


Foote (J. S.). A CONTRIBUTION TO THE COMPARATIVE HISTOLOGY OF 
THE Femur; edited by Ales Hrdlicka (Smithsonian Contribu- 
tions to Knowledge, vol. 35, No. 3). Washington, Smithsonian 
Institution, 1916. 13} by 10 in. 252 pp. 38 pl. synoptic tables, 
index. 591.8 


This elaborate memoir records the author’s original observations 
(begun in 1909) of cross-sections of the femora of about six hundred 
different animals, including amphibians, reptiles, birds, mammals, 
and man. The work has been largely of a pioneer character, and 
the object was to determine what variations of bone structure may 
exist, and their signification. The author finds that three types of 
minute structure form the basis of all bones. The first type, com- 
posed of lamelle, appears as a uniform structure or in a twofold or 
threetold division, and characterizes amphibians, lizards, and bats. 
The second (Jaminar) appears first in the amphibians, and in an early 
or late form of differentiation in birds and lower animals. The 
third type (Haversian system) is first outlined, according to the 
author, in the amphibians, and reaches its greatest development in 
the higher mammals, and especially in man. 


Gilmore (Charles W.). DeEScRIPTION OF Two New SPECIES OF 
Fosst, TURTLES, FROM THE LANCE FORMATION OF WYOMING 
(No. 2137, from the Proceedings of the United States National 


Museum, vol. 50, pp. 641-6, with plates 32-5). Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1916. 9} in. 6 pp. 4 pl. paper. 
568.13 


The species described by the Assistant Curator of Fossil Reptiles, 
United States National Museum, are Bena Hayi and Aspideretes 
Lancensis. Both were obtained by the late J. B. Hatcher in the 
Lance formation of Wyoming. 


Glazebrook (Sir Richard Tetley). Sctence anp InpustRy : the place 
of Cambridge in any scheme for their combination (Rede Lecture, 
1917). Cambridge, University Press, 1917. 7} in. 51 pp., 1/6 n. 

50 


Premising that current events have shown the dependence of the 
modern world on science and the advancement of human knowledge, 
and that we should use the same power to repair the waste of war, 
the Rede Lecturer gives instances of the help which scientific research 
can supply in practical affairs, and draws attention to the fact that 
three distinct classes of work are necessary: the labours of those 
who advance knowledge for its own sake ; the investigations carried 
on in laboratories of industrial research, such as those of the General 
Electric Company of America at Schenectady, the Badische Anilin- 
Soda-Fabrik, and the nascent research institutions for glass, pottery, 
fuel, &c., in this country ; and the control of the quality of raw 
materials or finished goods, conducted in works laboratories. Sir 
Richard Glazebrook concludes with a protest against the retention 
of Greek as a compulsory subject in the Previous Examination ; 
an aspiration for a system which will not “demand that Latin and 
Greek should remain the principal part of the school tasks of all 
boys” ; and a strong plea for a new method for the ordinary teaching 
of science, which will not lend itself easily to “the process of con- 
trolling education by examination with a limited time.” 
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Hollister (N.). Some Errects or ENVIRONMENT AND HABIT ON 
CapTivE Lions (No. 2196, from the Proceedings of the United 
States National Museum, vol. 53, pp. 177-93, with plates 22-5). 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1917. 9} in. 17 pp. 
4 pl. paper. 599.7 

An interesting paper, in which the author, who is Superintendent 

of the National Zoological Park, Washington, shows that park-reared 
specimens of Felis leo massaica were observed to be much darker in 
colour than, and to exhibit very different skull-dimensions from, 
wild-killed animals of the same age and from the same region. 
Changes in the skull, the author states, can be produced during the 
life of a single individual within from five to seven years, “‘ almost as 
rapidly as if by ‘ mutation’ ’”’ ; and the primary object of the paper 
is to call attention to this definite case of structural modification by 
habit. One of Mr. Hollister’s conclusions is that the use of zoological 
park material in the description of new forms of mammals should be 
discouraged. 


India (British) THe Fauna or British INDIA: COLEOPTERA: 
LAMELLICORNIA, Part II. RuTeLIN2, DESMONYCIN2Z, AND 
Evcuirins, by G. J. Arrow. Taylor & Francis, 1917. 9% in. 
410 pp. appendix, systematic index, alphabetical index, 77 figs. 
5 pl. 15/ 595.76 

The chief part of the work represented by this volume was accom- 
plished in pre-war days, when scientific workers throughout Europe 
could co-operate in their various fields, and the author had the 
advantage of being able to examine the types of most of the previously 
known Indian species figuring in European collections. Owing to 
the severance of communication between Great Britain and the 
enemy countries since the beginning of hostilities, the author has no 
knowledge of any literature which may have appeared in the latter 
countries during the past two years and a half. The book before us 
represents @ great amount of work, and is adequately illustrated. 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BurReEAvU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 1909-1910. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1916. 11} in. 1037 pp. il. bibliog. 
Tsimshian alphabet, 5 appendixes, including glossary and index. 

572.973 
Accompanying the report of the Ethnologist-in-Charge, Mr. F. W. 

Hodge, is a paper on ‘ Tsimshian Mythology,’ by Dr. Franz Boas, 
dealing with the Tsimshian Indians, and based upon texts recorded 
by the late Mr. Henry W. Tate of Port Simpson, British Columbia, 
himself a Tsimshian. The paper is of great length, occupying nearly 
the whole of this large volume, and is provided with a bibliography 
and Tsimshian alphabet, 3 plates, 24 figures, a list of proper names 
and place-names, a glossary, and an index to references. 


Smithsonian Institution. 


Spurrell (H. G. F.). c 
study of the human species, living and extinct. 
9 in. 200 pp. il. index, 7/6 n. 


MopERN MAN AND HIS FORERUNNERS: a short 
Bell, 1917. 
572 
Mr. Spurrell in his preface tries to obviate the impression that this 
is a “ war-book.”’ It would surely, however, have been a very 
different book had his mind not been obsessed by the problems of 
civilization brought to a head by the present conflict. In the earlier 
half, chapters on the zoological position of man, the geowth of human 
power and numbers, and the growth and spread of civilization, 
explain Iucidly how, in Mr. Spurrell’s opinion, that versatile being 
man made use of his collective powers, the powers of other animals, 
and mechanical appliances, to supply the deficiencies of his own 
physique, and to advance far beyond the other primates. His 
account of civilization is a mixture of induction and @ priors theoriz- 
ing. “ Civilization is essentially a slavery.’ ‘“‘ A new order arises 
where predatory and vegetative races react on each other.” “It 
comes into being and grows in efficiency only when the bulk of the 
people are controlled from without.” Thus it appears that Mr. 
Spurrell’s sole safeguard for a stable civilization is the control 
exercised by a ruling class or individual, and that he foresees only 
catastrophe and anarchy—or areturn to despotism—in the develop- 
ment of democratic institutions. He has much the same pessimistic 
gospel to propound as Mr. Madison Grant in his book ‘ The Passing 
of the Great Race,’ reviewed in The Athenceum for July (p. 347). 
Mr. Spurrell detects a series of cycles in the history of the world. 
Every thirteen centuries or so there is a human cataclysm, depending 
perhaps on some undetermined cosmic change; a civilization is 
destroyed, and the nations have to begin the slow process of re- 
building. All the signs, he thinks, point to the imminence of such 
an epoch. His book well deserves reading, though most readers 
would not accept the repeated statement that there has been no 
positive improvement in the standard of the species throughout the 
ages. The cult of individualism and other dangers to society which 
are pointed out so gloomily do exist ; but there is good hope, if not 
absolute confidence, that education and other forces will eventually 
counteract them. 
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609 USEFUL ARTS. 


*Brend (Willam A.). HEALTH AND THE STATE. Constable, 1917. 
9 in. 365 pp. index, 10/6 n. 614 
Dr. Brend advocates the formation of a Ministry of Health, and 
in this book he outlines a scheme for the complete reorganization 
of the central and local public health services. Among the 
numerous subjects discussed are problems connected with infant 
mortality ; public health, land, and housing; medical treatment 
among the working classes ; the National Insurance Act ; adultera- 
tion of food ; and the responsibility of local authorities with respect 
to public health. 


Forster (Emily L. B.). How To BECOME A DISPENSER: the new 
profession for women. Fisher Unwin [1917]. 74 in. 107 pp., 
2/6 n. 615.12 
A useful guide to the assistants’ examination of the Society of 
Apothecaries of London, which permits candidates to dispense 
drugs under the supervision of a medical practitioner or chemist, 
and to the minor and major examinations of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, which qualify persons not merely to 
‘“‘ dispense,’ but also to become pharmacists or pharmaceutical 
chemists, with the right to seli drugs. The author “ doubts if there 
is any other profession a girl could enter at so little cost and trouble 
to herself, and reap such good results ”’ ; and it is stated on the cover 
of the volume that “there are actually many more openings for 
women in the dispensing world than there are applicants.” 


Margaret (Nurse), psewd. NURSE MARGARET'S Book ON BaBIES: 
an up-to-date book for the modern mother. Pearson, 1917. 
7 in. 126 pp. il. index, 1/ n. 618.2 
Published with the approval of the Association of Infant Welfare 
and Maternity Centres, 4 Tavistock Square, W.C., this little book 
is a simply written, practical compendium of knowledge which should 
be at the fingers’ ends of every mother in posse or in esse. The 
mother’s personal hygiene ; the infant’s feeding, artificial or other ; 
clothing, ailments, and teething; and common mistakes, receive 
judicious treatment. 


Paynter (F. G.). Paynter’s System oF Pouttry REARING; OR; 
£500 a YEAR FROM HENS: a good living from poultry, for 
disabled soldiers and others. Newnes [1917]. 7} in. 39 pp. 
front. paper, 1/ n. 636.5 

The author, who during 1913, 1914, and 1915 was attached to 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, with the object of giving 
demonstrations to small-holders and others in Cheshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire, in order to encourage land-settlement by illustrating 
methods of profitably producing eggs and table poultry, summarizes 
in this pamphlet the salient features of his plan, and enters with 
minuteness into the financial side of the chicken-rearing industry. 


Tomkinson (Charles W.). SratreE HELP ror AGRICULTURE. Fisher 
Unwin [1917]. 7} in. 189 pp., 3/6 n. 630 
The author discusses such subjects as the need for State help, 
the condition of British agriculture in 1914, the directions in which 
there is most scope for improvement in this vitally important 
industry, and the remedies suggested for the defects admittedly 
existing in our agricultural system. Mr. Tomkinson is opposed to 
Protectionist or State bounty schemes. 


Wemyss (J/rs. George) [ed.]. Domestic Service; by an Old 
Servant; with a preface by Mrs. George Wemyss. Constable 
{1917}. 7}in. 111 pp. por., 2/n. 647.25 

This is not a manual of domestic service, but recollections, re- 
flections, and advice to young servants by an old servant who has 
been in nineteen situations—nine in Scotland, and ten in England— 
covering a period of fifty-two years. Her account, which is carefully 
edited, is a pleasing record of good feeling on the side both of em- 
ployers and employed. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


*Bone (Muirhead). THe WesTeRN Front: part 7, Juty, 1917 
(published by authority of the War Office). ‘Country Life’ 
Office, 1917. See 940.9 THE Great European War. 741 


Sastri (H. Krishna). SoutH-INDIAN IMAGES OF GODS AND 
GoppeEssEs. Madras, Government Press (Constable, Fisher 
Unwin, d&c.), 1916. See 913.548 Grocrapuy, &c. 732 


*Stewart (Basil), ON CoLLEcTING JAPANESE COLOUR-PRINTS: 
being an introduction to the study and collection of the colour- 
prints of the Ukiyoye School of Japan, illustrated by examples 
trom the author’s collection. Kegan Paul, 1917. 9 in. 136 pp. 
index, 6/n. 761 

This is a practical guide for the beginner, and refers those in need 
of more advanced counsel to Von Seidlitz and Ficke. The informa- 
tion is adequate for its purpose, and usefully arranged, explaining 
how the prints are made, giving a history of the art, and advising 
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the collector how to avoid various pitfalls. The illustrations have 
useful explanatory features, though they do not convey much of 
the charm of the originals. The editor of ‘ The Literary Year-Book’ 
should have avoided such a sentence as this: “ The artist’s design 
was therefore destroyed, a fact which should be borne in mind when 
offered as an original a drawing of which prints are known to exist, 
thus proving it to be a reproduction....’* And is not the English 
word “ goffering ’’ as good as the French “ gauffrage”’ ? 


780 MUSIC. 


* Asche (Oscar) and Norton (Frederic). CHu Cartn Coow: a musical 
tale of the East; told by Oscar Asche, and set to music by 
Frederic Norton (Oscar Asche and Lily Brayton Production) : 
vocal score. Keith & Prowse [1916]. 11 in. 96 pp. paper, 
4/ n. 782.7 

*Ellingford (Herbert F.). A Primer or Pepa ScALES AND ARPEGGIOS 
FOR THE ORGAN ; with an appendix including some exercises for 
acquiring greater facility in pedalling (Novello’s Music Primers 
and Educational Series, No. 89). Novello [1917]. 11 in. 
37 pp. paper, 1/6 786.7 

In this useful work on pedal technique the author unfolds a 
systematic method of playing scales and arpeggios. The necessity 
of equality in the use oi the feet, both toes and heels, over the whole 
compass of the pedal-board, is kept in view, and taught throughout 
the book. Such a work was greatly needed. Many organists and 
students will welcome Mr. Ellingford’s ‘ Primer.’ 


Shirlaw (Matthew). THe THEORY OF Harmony: an inquiry into 
the natural principles of harmony, with an examination of the 
chief systems of harmony from Rameau to the present day 
(Handbooks for Musicians). Novello [1917]. 84 in. 500 pp., 
10/ n. 781.3 

This book has neither index nor bibliography, nor is there even a 
table of contents. In a volume of this kind, crowded with references 
to authorities, such omissions are specially to be deprecated. The 
author deals with the theories of Rameau, Tartini, Rousseau, 

Kirnberger, Helmholtz, Riemann, Day, Prout, Stainer, and others, 

and attempts to ascertain the true basis of a theory of harmony. 

He finally infers that man’s appreciation and recognition of the 

consonant intervals most suitable for his artistic needs came from 

‘** a long process of education of the ear.’ “In every musical sound 

that he produced, the principle of harmony was revealing itself to 

him”; and this principle of harmony has been and is, in the words 
of Rameau, “ the invisible guide of the musician.” 


790 AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS. 


Coomaraswamy (Ananda) and Duggirala (Gopala Kristnayya), trans. 
THE MIRROR OF GESTURE: being the Abhinaya Darpana of 
Nandikesvara. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press 
(Milford). 10 in. 52 pp. introd. bibliog. 15 plates,6/6n. 792 

This translation is based upon a Nagari transcript of the second 

Telugu edition of Nandikesvara’s work, published under the editor- 

ship of the late Tiruvenkatacari of Nidamangalam. The volume, 

which is of considerable interest, will be useful as an introduction to 

Indian dramatic technique and to Oriental acting in general, as well 

as informative to dramatists interested in the future of the European 

theatre. Among the gestures dealt with are movements of the head, 
the brows, and the hands. The Jast-named receive elaborate treat- 
ment. Numerous illustrations and a bibliography follow the text. 


800 LITERATURE. 


Archer (William), ed. 501 Gems or GERMAN THOUGHT; selected 
by William Archer. Fisher Unwin [1917]. 8} in. 148 pp 
introd. indexes of books and authors quoted, paper, 1/n. 838.9 

Mr. Archer has selected from German publicists, historians, and 
philosophers, mostly of the present day or of yesterday, from books 
and pamphlets, pithy and quotable pronouncements on the following 
topics: ‘Deutschland iber alles,’ ‘German Ambitions,’ ‘ War- 

Worship,’ ‘ Ruthlessness,’ ‘ Machiavelism,’ and ‘ England, France, 

and Belgium—especially England.’ As he says in his introduction, 

his anthology impresses one with “the majestic unison of German 
self-laudation and contempt for the rest of the world.” 


Betts (Frank). SacaPuays. Ozford, Blackwell,1917. 8 in. 101 pp., 
3/6 n. 822.9 


Since these are obviously dramas for the closet rather than the 
stage, there is less reason even than in the case of Lord Dunsany, 
referred to on p. 416, for not putting them into the appropriate metri- 
cal form. They present tragic episodes from the * Magee, pray ad 
and the terse, griding dialogue is strong and dramatic, and 4 fair 
imitation of that in the translated sagas. But though a prose 
different from that of real life is tolerable in a translation, where one 
unconsciously makes allowances, it gives a sense of unreality here 
without evoking the right poetic atmosphere. 
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Burkhardt (Helene). StrupieEN zu Pavut HerviEv ats ROMANCIER 
UND ALS DRAMATIKER. Zurich, Orell Fiissli, 1917. 9 in. 
248 pp. bibliog. paper, 6 fr. 842.8 and 843.8 
This is a careful and minute critical analysis of the works of Paul 
Hervieu (died Oct. 25, 1915). It begins with a biographical sketch, 
and an account of the literary environment of the somewhat reserved 
playwright, and then deals with Hervieu as a writer of fiction, with 
the philosophical and artistic views expressed in his romances, and 
with the correlation of these creations of his pen. The next section 
of the book treats of Hervieu as a dramatist. Dr. Helene Burkhardt 
traces Hervieu’s literary development from his lighter works, such 
as ‘ La Bétise parisienne’ and ‘ Flirt,’ to ‘La Loi de ’homme’ and 
*Connais-toi’; and, while believing that the playwright lacked 
poetic inspiration and the faculty of supreme tragic characterization, 
the critic affirms that Hervieu reached a very high level in ‘ Connais- 
toi’ and some of his other dramatic works. 


Chapman (Hugh Boswell). Home Trurus aBouT THE War. Allen 
& Unwin [1917]. 7} in. 187 pp., 2/6 n. 824.9 
In this series of letters, purporting to have been received from 
such widely different addresses as ‘‘ Pecksniff Lodge, The Suburbs,’ 
«2000 Park Lane, W.,” ‘H.M.S. Mine-Sweeper,”’ ‘‘ St. Columb’s 
Convalescent Home,” ‘“‘ 66 Marigold Street, Commercial Road, E.,”’ 
and elsewhere, the author, the Rev. Hugh B. Chapman, insists— 
here and there with some humour—upon the war-taught necessity 
of a combination of devotion and patriotism. This combination 
he considers to be conspicuously lacking amongst people generally. 
De Montmorency (James Edward Geoffrey), THe NEVER-ENDING 
Roap; and other sketches in war-time. Blackheath, S.E., 
C. North, 1917. 2nd edn. 8 in. paper, 1/6 n. 828.9 
Mr. De Montmorency is a sort of Richard Jefferies with a strain 
of the mystic. He paints outward nature and the human figures of 
his rustic landscapes with the same cataloguing method; but he 
discerns behind the visible scene the incidents and the characters of 
the past. The present becomes in his vision only a veil, or, to use 
an apter figure, the topmost, transparent layer under which layer 
below layer of human history carries the eye down to the remotest 
prehistoric epoch. His scenes appear to be in Kent and Somerset ; 
his admirable rustics certainly talk the West-Country dialect with 
fair correctness and plenty of raciness and life. ‘ Witches of Exmoor,’ 
‘Men of Mystery,’ and ‘The Forge in War-Time’ are charming 
sketches ; and one of the best ghost-tales we have read for a long 
while is ‘The Lady of the Lute,’ telling the experiences of two 
sceptical special constables guarding an old manor house somewhere 
in the memory-haunted West. 


*Dunsany (Edward John Moreton Drax Plunkett, Lord). Prays or 
Gops aND MEN. Fisher Unwin, 1917. 7} in. 192 pp. por., 
3/6 n. 822.9 

The Oriental atmosphere, the fantastic setting, and the idea of a 
sardonic fate interfering with purblind mortals, which impelled 
Count Hamilton, William Beckford, and later Stevenson, to write 
their Arabian stories, appear in Lord Dunsany’s plays, as they have 
appeared in his tales, commingled with a dreamy mysticism and a 
feeling for nature distinctively Celtic. Lord Dunsany was introduced 
as a dramatist at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin ; the four plays here 

rinted have been performed with success in New York. They are 
aid in the Babylonian and Arabian deserts, in ancient Egypt, and 
in an English inn ; the last scene is occupied by an action as Oriental 
as the others. This is the only one that does not seem too poetical 
to be in prose. The ideality which is the basis demands, at least in 
part, a metrical form for the others. Prose belongs to realism, and 
there must be a curious dissonance, a failure in artistic expression, 
when even the ablest actor delivers the following speech of King 
Karnos :— 

““No, no. Look upon Thek. It is built of rock and our palace is all of 
marble. Time has not scratched it with six centuries. Six tearing centuries 
with all their claws. We are throned_on gold and founded upon marble. 
Death will some day find me indeed, but I am young. Sire after sire of mine 
has died in Barbul-el-Sharnak or in Thek, but has left our dynasty laughing 
sheer in the face of Time from over these age-old walls.” 


Emants (Marcellus). Om pr MENSEN: toneelspel in drie bedrijven 
(Dramatisch Bijvoegsel van Groot-Nederland, Maart, 1917). 
Amsterdam, Van Holkema & Warendorf [1917]. 10 in. 44 pp. 
paper. — 839.325 

A dramatic supplement to Groot-Nederland (see p. 405), consisting 
of a play in three acts, the setting of which is in the household of 

a sculptor at The Hague. The action takes place between one and 

six o’clock on a September day, and is continuous. 


Kretsmann (Paul Edward), THe Lirurcicat ELEMENT IN THE 
EARLIEST FORMS OF THE MEDIEVAL DRAMA, with special 
reference to the English and German plays (University of 
Minnesota, Studies in Language and Literature, No. 4). Min- 
neapolis, Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, Dec., 1916. 
10 in. 177 pp. chart, bibliog. paper, $1. 809.2 

The main thesis of this substantial monograph is that 


“* the stock plays of the early medieval age, which are concerned with Biblical 
or apocryphal subjects, all contain in a more or less pronounced degree the 
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liturgical element. The plays were either based directly on the liturgy and 
taken from it, as were the early Latin plays, or the suggestion for tneir 
composition and their episodal structure was taken from the liturgy of some 
festival day or from some minor liturgical cycle clearly discernible in the 
breviaries.’ 

The author carefully reviews the contributions to the question by 
all important modern writers, and proceeds with great pains and 
thoroughness to analyse the texts of the old plays and to state his 
conclusions. He has digested an enormous mass of recondite 
material, and presented it in a manageable form. 


Letters of a Soldier, 1914-1915 ; with an introduction by A. Clutton- 
Brock, and a preface by André Chevrillon ; authorized transla- 
tion by V.M. Constable, 1917. 74 in. 211 pp., 4/6n. 846.9 

The letters collected in this volume were written by an unnamed 

young French artist, who was at the front from September, 1914, 
until the following April, and during the period named, as private 
soldier, corporal, and sergeant, did hisfull share of the strenuous work 
of war. On April 6, 1915, he was among the missing after one of the 
battles of the Argonne. Remarkable alike for stoicism and idealism, 
for poetic feeling and the keenest appreciation of nature, and for 
the intensity with which the writer expresses his affection for his 
mother, to whom the communications are mostly addressed, these 
letters merit attentive perusal, for they contain many passages and 
ideas of unusual beauty. 


*Macdonald (John F.). Two Towns—OneE City: Paris—LONDON, 
Grant Richards, 1917. 9 in. 246 pp., 7/6 n. 824.9 
The lamented author of these sparkling papers and of ‘ Paris of 
the Parisians’ died late in 1915, three weeks after the publication 
of his last sketch. Inherent qualities of Mr. Macdonald’s work are 
amiability, truthfulness, sentiment, and humour; and in consequence 
the reader is attracted and fascinated. The vivid descriptions of 
life in Paris before the War and during many sombre months after 
its outbreak, and of London during the first five months of hostilities, 
could scarcely have been better in their way. Little as Macdonald 
was by unkind fate permitted to write, his genial influence and his 
contributions towards the promotion of the ‘“Entente” will 
doubtless live. 


Pearse (Padraic H.). CotLtecTeED Works: plays, stories, poems. 
Dublin and London, Maunsel, 1917. 9 in. 366 pp. introduction, 
appendix, por., 7/6 n. 822.9 

It is remarked in the introduction to this collection of the writings 

of Padraic Pearse that his work constitutes ‘a mystical book of 
the love of Ireland,’ and that the Ireland of which he writes is 
“deeply imbued with the Christian idea and will. And yet,’ the 
writer goes on to observe, 
‘we feel that the ancient and medieval and modern Gaelic currents meet in 
him...... He will appeal to the imagination of times to come more than any of 
the rebels of the last hundred and thirty years, because in him all the 
tendencies of Irish thought, culture and nationality were more fully developed. 
...- To older people he will be a watchword in the national fight, a symbol of 
the unbroken continuity and permanence of the Gaelic tradition. And they 
will think of him for ever in different ways, as a poet who sang the songs of 
his country, as a soldier who died for it, as a martyr who bore witness with 
his blood to the truth of his faith, as a hero, a second Cuchulainn, who battled 
with a divine frenzy to stem the waves of the invading tide.” 


Pitt (Bernard). Essays, Porms, Letters. Francis Edwards, 1917. 
8 in. 193 pp. por., 2/6 n. 824.9 
Lieut. Bernard Pitt was killed on April 30, 1916, between Souchez 
and Givenchy. Some of the pieces in this volume, to which an 
appreciative introduction has been contributed by Mr. Alfred J. 
Wyatt, appeared originally in The Westminster Gazette. This 
selection from Mr. Pitt’s work shows the author’s versatility and 
fine poetic feeling ; and elements of real beauty are to be found in 
‘A Vigil,’ ‘ All Souls’ Day,’ ‘ Aphrodite in the Cloister,’ and other 


pieces. The letters are graphically descriptive, and the essays are 

cultured and thoughtful. 

*Smith (Bertram). Days or Discovery. Constable, 1917. 8 in. 
222 pp., 4/6 n. 828.9 


The exploration of the child mind has been going on since the 
end of the eighteenth century, but there are still large tracts to be 
investigated and tresh discoveries still to be made, for children are 
as rich in idiosyncrasy as grown-up people ; the difficulty is to find 
a chronicler with a memory vivid enough or imaginative sympathy 
keen enough to understand and appreciate. Mr. Bertram Smith 
seems to have the memory, and maturity has given him the humour 
without blunting the sympathy and the enthusiastic enjoyment of 
the boy’s point of view. His book is composed of reminiscences 
of life in the home of his boyhood, a rambling house with an extensive 
garden, all duly mapped on the end-paper. His particular treasures 
from the lost days of childhood are the boy’s sporting instinct to 
take risks for the sake of risk, and the superstitious instinct which 
prompted Dr. Johnson to count the paving-stones in Fleet Street, 
and made the juvenile Bertram Smith pin his confidence in the day’s 
adventures on his success in dividing the number of flies on a ceiling 
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by seven. “‘ The guiding principle of boyhood is a wide freedom 
from all order, conventionality, tradition ; a rooted determination 
not to tread the beaten track, to choose its pursuits for itself and 
evolve its interests for itself.” On this main theme he has played 
a set of most entertaining variations. 


‘Thomas (F. W.). Extra Turns; with illustrations in line and 

silhouette by M. Watson-Williams. Newnes, 1917. 8 in. 

262 pp., 3/6 n. 827.9 

A collection of amusing and readable sketches and stories which 

have appeared in the Saturday issues of The Star. The illustrations 

in line and silhouette accompanying some of the stories show con- 

siderable humour, and are successful character-studies. An hour 

or so may not unprofitably be devoted to reading Mr. Thomas’s 
‘clever pieces. 


Tieje (Arthur Jerrold), THe THEORY OF CHARACTERIZATION IN 
PROSE FICTION PRIOR TO 1740 (University of Minnesota, Studies 
in Language and Literature, No. 5). Minneapolis, Bulletin of 
the University of Minnesota, Dec., 1916. 10 in. 131 pp. notes, 
bibliog. paper, 75 cents. 808.3 

This is another example of the thoroughness of American labora- 

tory work, and will be useful to students of prose fiction and literature 
approximating thereto before the time of Richardson. If Mr.Tieje 
has read or examined the appalling number of long-winded romances 
he familiarly mentions, few will envy him the experience, for he 
appears to have been undeterred by the tediousness and worthless- 
mess of any book that might conceivably have played a part in the 
ultimate development of the novel. For the first time, this enormous 
mass ot literature has been classified under its principal types, and 
definitions have been framed of the character and special theory of 
each. Between the early heroic and pastoral romances and the 
sentimental romance, “‘ the real advance in the theory of character- 
ization still lies in the slow warfare between vraisemblance and 
ideality.” Realism came in with the anti-romance and the chronique 
scandaleuse ; and the picaresqgue romance was the beginning of the 
novel of manners. Emotional interest, poetic justice, and the use 
of portraits were general throughout the history ot fiction, and 
mental evolution came in at least a century before Richardson. 
The object of Mr. Tieje is not merely to trace the evolution of fiction 
itself, but also to exhibit the expressions of theory that may be 
discovered in the romancers’ own statements or in the attitude of 
those who satirized and burlesqued them. He leaves the impression 
that these writers were much more conscious of their artistic function 
than they really could have been. We notice a good deal of faulty 
punctuation and careless printing, for which, surely, the American 
press had not the same excuse as we have over here. 


‘Watts (Mary S.). Turee SHort Prays. New York, Macmillan, 
1917. 7} in. 203 pp., 5/6 n. 812.5 
These three plays, by a well-known American novelist, exhibit 
versatility and a considerable power of writing good dialogue. ‘An 
Ancient Dance’ is a two-act tragedy. ‘Civilization’ is in a lighter 
vein, is in one act, and deals with social hypocrisy. More amusing 
is ‘The Wearin’ o’ the Green,’ a two-act play concerned with exciting 
happenings at a fancy-dress ball. 


*Yeats (John Butler), PassaGES FROM THE LETTERS OF JOHN 
Butter YEATSs; selected by Ezra Pound. Churchtown, Dun- 
drum, Cuala Press, 1917. 84 in. 67 pp. boards, 11/ 828.9 

The typography of this beautiful little book is almost worthy of 
the Doves Press, and is creditable in the highest degree to the 
printer, Elizabeth C. Yeats, daughter of the writer, the father of 
W. B. Yeats, the poet. Mr. Pound has selected passages from letters 
written by Mr. Yeats during 1911-16. These show the author to be 
an aphorist of high rank, with a consistent, if not a coherent philo- 
sophy of life and art, from which his hot prejudices and sallies of 
apparently irresponsible dialectic really make no detraction. The 
prejudices begin with the Germans; touch on the modern English, 
whose “characteristic product is the highly educated and highly 
efficient mediocrity, such as were Gladstone and Peel”; and end 
with the Americans—a ‘‘ democracy that is at once shallow-minded 
and sentimental.’’ But the prejudices are by no means narrow ; 
nor, when we have once seized the point of view of Mr. Yeats’s 
social philosophy, are they ever far from just. He is a clear and 
fearless thinker on life and character; but it is on life and man in 
relation to art that he is most interesting. An American said to 
him, ‘‘ Poetry is a by-product of life.” ‘“‘‘ Why,’ I said, ‘ it is life 
itself.’ ‘‘ Poetry is the voice of the solitary” ; “‘ with the com- 
panionable it crystallizes into opinion, which is the substance of 

rose.” Hatred is ‘the most companionable of all the passions.” 

“* The Greeks did not believe except as artists believe.” Of Blake 

he says, ‘‘ Yet mysticism was never the substance of his poetry, only 

its machinery.” ‘‘ What can be explained is not poetry.” These 
scraps of truth and penetrating insight are taken at haphazard from 
what almost amounts to a body of criticism and social theory. So 

a. things are touched on, and so well, that the book was worth 

an index, 
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*Fineman (Hayim). JoHN Davipson: a study of the relation of his 
ideas to his poetry; a thesis presented to the Faculty of the 
Graduate School in partial fulfilment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy (University of Pennsylvania). 
Philadelphia, 1916. 10 in. 51 pp. bibliog. boards. 821.8 

This careful and instructive monograph follows the life and 

poetical career of Davidson stage by stage, and traces the evolution 
of a new poetry, different from his early work, which lacked “a 
profound consciousness of life,’”’” and therefore was not altogether 
convincing. Nevertheless, the writer points out qualities in those 
immature productions that ripened into the materialism, the 
passionate rhetoric, and the monistic metaphysics of his later poetry. 
Davidson was no believer in “ art for art’s sake.” He regarded poetry 
as an empiric “‘ stating the world afresh.” There seemed to be an 
intellectual arrogance in his feeling that he, and he alone, had 
received the revelation of the secret of the universe. In the early 
poems he was seeking the meaning of life; ‘‘ under the inspiration 
of an intenser thought, his former concepts broaden out and he 
becomes a nature poet in the Lucretian sense.’ His materialism 
was imbibed largely from Oswald and Haeckel; “he accepted 
practically all of Nietzsche’s cardinal ideas,” opposing ‘* only one 
conception of Nietzsche—that of the Overman.” But his con- 
clusions are “ not necessary corollaries of his materialism ; they are 
rather interpretations of his own sympathies offered in materialistic 
phraseology.” These quotations indicate the drift of Mr. Fineman’s 
analytical and critical study, which is a valuable guide to the true 
understanding of one who may not have been a great poet, but was 
certainly one of the most significant products of his age. There are 
some bad slips, such as ‘ The Napoleon of Nottingham Hill.’ 


THE COMPLEAT SCHOOLMARM : a story of promise 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1917. 8 in. 104 pp. paper, 
821.9 


Hamilton (Helen). 
and fulfilment. 
2/ un. 

A mingling of trenchant criticism, sharp satire, and warm sym- 
pathy characterizes this nondescript work of Miss Hamilton’s, 
which we have classified as a poem, but which might as well be called 
a pamphlet. The most abandoned type of vers libre, mixed with 
prose that does not pretend to be even that, and garnished with the 
latest colloquialisms and the most up-to-date slang—such is her 
style; but it is not ineffective in portraying ‘“‘ the perfect H.M.” 
(viz., Head Mistress) :— 


Highly competent, no doubt, 

But imaginatively dead, 

So you strive to kill the spirit, 
And to keep alive the letter, 
Which you deem the better thing. 


The making, the day’s work, and the consummation of the school- 
teacher are set forth, with insight both for the sacrifices and en- 
thusiasms of those who strive against conditions, and for the 
narrowness of outlook which stamps the average product of the 
present system of training. We are only bewildered by the concentric 
inscriptions on the cover. 


*Hodgson (Ralph). 
3/6 n. 

With many of these poems, notably ‘The Song of Honour’ and 
‘The Bull,’ we are well acquainted. ‘Eve’ we remember in ‘ Eve, 
and other Poems,’ publishea in a small volume in 1913. We are 
glad to see them again in this collection, which after all is but a 
slim book. Mr. Hodgson has a place of his own among the minor 
poets of to-day. None writes more naturally ; none has such an 
objective, simple, and direct style, or aims less at mere literary 
effects. His is the poetry, not of ideas, but of sights, sensations, 
raptures. In forms that appear artless because they are such 
excellent art, it is the spontaneous eee of the lyric ecstasy 
of life and action, and of the natural faith of one who joys in his 
being as a particle in a glorious universe, untroubled by the mystery 
of existence. Mr. Hodgson is now, we believe, at the front, but 
we have observed no reference to the War. His themes are not of 
to-day or yesterday, and will be interesting when the War is a thing 
of the past. We believe that such poetry is of the stuff that will 
outlast work of a far more pretentious character. 


Poems. Macmillan, 1917. 7 in., 70 pp., 
821.9 


Jarintzov (Madame N.). Russtan Ports anp Poems: “ Crassics”’ 
AND “MopERNS”’; with an introduction on Russian versification : 
vol. 1, ‘‘ Cuassics.” Oxford, Blackwell, 1917. 9 in. 357 pp. 
il. pors. introd. notes and explanations, 10/6 n. 891.71 

In this volume, to which Dr. Jane Harrison of Newnham College 
contributes the preface, Madame Jarintzov first discusses, informally, 
but ably, the subject of Russian versification; and she compares 
the poverty of what she calls the “‘ small squirrel’s wheel” of English 
rhymes with the wealth of rhyming words in Russian. Many 
convincing examples are given in the introduction. For the most 
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part biographically, but to some extent critically, the author then 
deals with the Russian poets I. A. Krylov, V. A. Jukovsky, A. S. 
Pushkin, A. V. Koltzov, M. Y. Lermontov, F. L. Tutchev, Alexei 
Tolstoy, N. Nekrasov, and A. A. Fet. Of their works Madame 
Jarintzov furnishes numerous examples, translated by herself ; 
and in her renderings she, as a Russian, has endeavoured to carry 
over into English the Russian spirit, and, as far as possible, the 
Russian manner. 


(John Edward). THe TremMPLE WRITINGS, witH NEW 
ComMPANIons. Pietermaritzburg, S.A., Davis d& Sons, 1917. 
74 in. 112 pp., 4/6 821.9 
General Louis Botha has written some commendatory sentences 
which are placed in the forefront of this book of poems by Mr. J. E. 
Magraw. The sonnet form appeals to the author, and several of 
his essays at that mode of poetic expression are fairly happy. 
Facile rhymes are a noteworthy feature of Mr. Magraw’s work ; 
and if the obvious occasionally obtrudes itself in his poems, that 
will not detract from their acceptability to some readers. ‘Near 
the Shadows of the Temple, ‘A South African Night,’ and 
‘Books’ may be cited as fairly representative examples of the 
author’s style. The expression “ sky-shaped”’ (p. 55) is not well 
chosen to describe the breast of a young girl. 


Magraw 


*Nichols (Robert), ARDOURS AND ENDURANCES; ALSO A Faun’s 
HOo.ipay ; and other poems and phantasies. Chatto & Windus, 
1917. 8 in. 207 pp. por., 3/6 n. 821.9 

Some of these poems have appeared in ‘ Oxford Poetry’ for 1915 
and 1916, and in various journals, and they are dated from 1912 to 

1917. Finest of the pre-war poems is ‘Danae, Mystery in Eight 

Poems,’ a richly emotional and romantic reading of the ancient 

myth. But the greatest things in the collection are the war-poems, 

which show Mr. Nichols the master of a deeper imaginative vision 
and an intenser emotional realization of the meaning of existence. 

Perhaps no other poet has expressed with such force and beauty the 

mental bearing of the modern man confronting death in the trenches, 

with tingling nerves and a poignant sense of all that he may be 
leaving and of the dread enigma he is about to face. The key-note 
of a sublime heroism and endurance is in such poems as ‘ The 
%eckoning’—a sonnet of Shakespearian power—and ‘The Last 

Morning.’ Grim realism, humorous sympathy for his comrades, and 

high poetry are unified in the descriptive episodes of ‘ Battle.’ 

Happily, this is not a memorial volume, and we may still hope that 

the young poet’s career is only beginning. 


O’Byrne (Cathal), THe Grey Feet or THE WIND: poems. Fisher 
Unwin, 1917. 8 in. 88 pp. por., 2/6 n. 821.9 
Mr. O’Byrne rings the changes on the legends of Cuchulain and 
Diarmuid and experiences of to-day, and both classes of poems are 
permeated with the same Gaelic dream and magic. But if he is a 
true exponent of the ancient spirit, he is also a well-read student of 
modern English poets, who have taught him style. Gaelic epos 
and Swinburnian rhetoric go, in about equal parts, to the making 
of this and divers other passages :— 


Like the swish of the wind in the rustling grass, like the rhythm of a star, 
Like a singing stream to a thirsty soul in a desert place lonely and far, 
Like the deep-throated music of thrushes in the windless quiet of days 

Is the breath of your praise. 


Seeger (Alan). Poems; with an introduction by William Archer. 
Constable, 1917. 94 in. 47+174 pp., 5/ n. 811.5 
Mr. Archer contributes a long, careful, but enthusiastic introduc- 
tion to the collected poems of the brave young American who fell 
at Belloy-en-Santerre, at the age of twenty-eight, fighting with the 
Foreign Legion of France (July 4, 1916). Seeger was brought up 
in Mexico, and his poems glow with tropical and romantic colour. 
A student of Shelley and the later French poets, he had hardly, 
perhaps, had time yet to develop any great original gift ; but the 
truth of his inspiration comes out in the hot feeling and the rushing 
chythm of such lines as ‘ I have a Rendezvous with Death.’ 


822.33 SHAKESPEARE. 


D’ Alfonso (N. R.). GuGLIELMO SHAKESPEARE, ATTORE ED AUTORE 


(23 Aprile, 1916). Milan, Societa Editrice Libraria, 1917. 
10 in. 55 pp. paper, 2 lire 50. 822.33 


In commemoration of Shakespeare’s tercentenary, Signor Mag- 
giorino Ferraris published in his review, the Nuova Antologta, on 
April 16, 1916, a series of articles dealing with different aspects of 
the poet’s works. Signor d’Alfonso’s ‘Guglielmo Shakespeare, 
attore ed autore,’ was included among these, and is now reproduced. 
Two papers precede it: ‘ Poeti e psicologi’ and ‘ Guglielmo Shake- 
speare e la sua psicologia’ ; and the book includes also an essay 
= “Il seppellimento di Ofelia,’ which originally appeared in the 

uova Antologia during the latter part of 1915. 
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*Robertson (Right Hon. John Mackinnon). SHAKESPEARE AND CHAP- 
MAN : & thesis of Chapman’s authorship of * A Lover’s Complaint ” 
and his origination of ‘Timon of Athens,’ with indications of 
further problems. Fisher Unwin [1917]. 9 in. 303 pp. indexes, 
10/6 n. $22.33 

From the evidence of diction, style, and technique, Mr. Robertson 
argues that ‘A Lover’s Complaint,’ at the end of Shakespeare's 

Sonnets, was written by Chapman; and from this proceeds to the 

proposition that Chapman originated ‘ Timon’ and drafted the first 

scene. From similar data he contends that Chapman had a 

considerable hand in ‘ Pericles,’ ‘' The Taming of the Shrew,’ ‘ Troilus 

and Cressida,’ and ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ the last, he believes, 
having been originally plotted by Greene. 


Shakespeare (William). Kixc Henry V.; edited by J. H. Lobban 
(The Granta Shakespeare). Cambridge, University Press, 1917. 

6 in. 200 pp. front. introduction, notes, glossary, 1/n. 822.33 

A compact, well-printed edition of this play, provided with a 
useful introduction, a sufficiency of notes, and a trustworthy 


glossary. 
FICTION. 


Askew (Alice and Claude). THe INscruTABLE Miss STONE. 
[1917]. 7} in. 254 pp., 2/n. 

A spy story in which the female villain captures and holds as 
hostage the infant daughter of the chief of the British secret service, 
who grows up to womanhood ignorant of her life-history. The 
necessary hero to set her free from bondage is not lacking, and the 
tale ends in the manner approved °f in fairy tales. 


Long 


Barlow (Jane). IN M1o’s Youtu. Hutchinson, 1917. 74 in. 
340 pp., 6/ 

The late Irish novelist was at her best in depicting the weaknesses 
and foibles of ther characters, which she does in a mildly satirical 
vein that makes for amusing reading. Her hero and heroine can 
searcely be said to emerge from the region of the commonplace, 
and one is aware of a feeling of expectancy which is scarcely satisfied 
in the unfolding of the plot. 


Baskerville (Beatrice), Batpwriy’s Krncpom. 
[1917]. 8 in. 356 pp., 6/ 

The character-drawing in this story is of greater interest than the 
action. It is the record of a young diplomatist in Petrograd and 
his exceedingly egoistical love-affair. The characters, both English 
and Russian, are full of interest, and their environment is well 
portrayed. 


Begbie (Harold). Trisutartes (Constable’s Half-Crown Library). 
Constable [1917]. 74 in. 350 pp., 2/6 n. 
A reissue of a novel originally published anonymously in 1914. 


Bell (John Keble), pseud. Keble Howard. Tue Gay Lire. 
1917. 7} in. 315 pp. preface, 6/ 

Cleverly depicted for the benefit of readers of this agreeable story 
is the microcosm of the variety stage and the “ Halls.’ The 
delineation is sympathetic; and the self-possessed little heroine, 
born with a very sorry substitute for the proverbial “ silver spoon ’’— 
who by shrewdness, kindness of heart, and sheer audacity makes her 
way into the society of the “topnotchers,’’ obtains lucrative en- 
gagements, and marries the man of her choice—cannot fail to win 
the suffrages of those who make her acquaintance in the pages of 
this book. 


Bullock (Shan F.). Mr. Rusy Jumps THE TRACES. 
Hall, 1917. 74 in. 295 pp., 5/ n. 

The traces which Mr. Ruby jumps are those imposed by a com- 
mercialism whose end is selfish aggrandizement rather than service. 
What disastrous consequences his relatively modest and entirely 
unpremeditated short “ fling’? brought about in his domestic 
relationships is told with very considerable insight and sympathy. 


Cole (Sophie). A Lonpon Posy. Mills & Boon, 1917. 
336 pp., 6/ n. 

The real hero of this idyllic and pretty story is the little boy who 
fishes for “ tiddlers’’ in the muddy Thames, and is “ the patient 
minder of the twins, the unselfish drudge to the exacting Benny, 
and the uncomplaining scapegoat for every naughtiness committed 
by those darlings.” Two love-histories are interwoven in the tale : 
that of Iris of the flower-shop, with the scent of flowers clinging 
to her clothes and hands; and that of Anne, the keeper of the old 
house in Gough Square, which, with its memories of Johnson, 
Boswell, Goldsmith, and the rest, forms an ideal setting for a story 
of London life. One of the most skilful creations is the printer’s 
reader, Anne’s chivalrous brother; but the minor personages also 
are happily and carefully characterized. A pleasant conceit is 
the use of the ponderous old Dictionary as an oracle in affairs of 
the heart ; and the story contains some shrewd touches, such as the 
author’s “ aside,’”” apropos of a woman’s reference to a dead man, 


Hurst & Blackett 


Lane, 


Chapman & 


8 in. 
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** He’s well out er this,’—‘‘ But she was not sincere ; how many people 
who make such a remark are ?’’ The scene where the Jewish 
seamstress loses her child and at the same time regains her husband 
is extremely pathetic. We heartily commend the story. 


*Conrad (Joseph). Lorp Jim. Dent [1917]. 7} in. 429 pp. por., 
5/n. 


This edition of the story originally published by Messrs. Black- 
wood in 1900 is accompanied by a new preface dealing with the 
genesis and idea of the book. 


Conyers (Dorothea). THe EXPERIMENTS OF GANYMEDE BuNN. 
Hutchinson, 1917. 8 in. 342 pp., 6/ n. 

The vivacious Irish novelist puts this story of speculation in horses 
in the mouth of an incompetent but enthusiastic clerk, who receives 
an unexpected bequest. Both the conversations of the Maloneys 
and Muldoons and the descriptive passages are incoherent enough 
to suit no land but Ireland, and much of the technical knowledge 
displayed about horses will be incomprehensible to the average 
reader. 


Douglas (Norman). 
6/ n. 

This cleverly written, but somewhat tiring satirical story is a 
record of the sayings and doings of the inhabitants of the island 
of Nepenthe, “‘an islet of volcanic stone rising out of the blue 
Mediterranean.’ The population comprises an antiquary of a 
retiring disposition, a worldly-wise Monsignor, a duchess of 
American birth, a wealthy eccentric, a pompous Commissioner, and 
a few other prominent people, including the Bishop of Bampopo, 
a “returned empty’ from the equatorial regions of Africa. The 
island, which is famous for its lobsters, possesses a patron in St. 
Yodekanus, concerning whose life and works the reader is furnished 
with some remarkable particulars; and the Nepenthean sailors 
have a patroness, St. Eulalia, of whose life and death there is, we 
are told, “ ample and accurate information.”’ 


Dowie (Marjorie). Hutchinson, 1917. 7} in. 
326 pp., 6/ 
A story of theft and murder involving the disappearance of a 
small Burmese boy and a valuable gold lacquer bow! from a curio 
shop. 


SoutH Winp. Secker [1917]. 7} in. 464 pp.. 


THe Porntinc Man. 


Durant (M.). RepeNnTANcE. Mills & Boon [1917]. 7} in. 316 pp., 


n. 

The problem connected with divorce of which the book mainly 
treats is well presented and realistically described, but some of the 
incidents are too obviously fashioned with the idea of heightening 
effect and filling out. 


England (George Allan). 
74 in. 416 pp., 6/ 

A cleverly told and exciting, but somewhat painful story of the 
crimes of a bank cashier, who does not stop at murder, and for a 
while succeeds in throwing the onus of his guilt upon a junior clerk, 
who is sent to Sing Sing gaol for the “term of his natural life.” 
The grim fate of the cashier, and the adventures of the escaped 
prisoner, hold the reader’s attention ; and the author’s descriptive 
power is good. 


Gould (Nat). A NorTHerNn Crack. Long [1917]. 8 in. 288 pp., 6/ 

The Northern crack is naturally, in a novel by Mr. Nat Gould, a 
racehorse, and the events in his career are described with enthusiasm. 
The seamy side of racing is, however, not overlooked, and is the 
cause of many of the exciting incidents related in the book. If the 
reader does not succumb. to the author’s enthusiasm, he may well 
regard the book as a warning against having anything to do with 
racing, the villain, an owner of racehorses, being so thoroughgoing 
in his villainy. 


Gull (Cyril Arthur Edward Ranger), pseud. Guy Thorne. 
Rupert. Long [1917]. 74 in. 250 pp., 2/ n. 

A story of many thrills, relating the doings of a learned doctor 
of criminal tendencies and the efforts of the hero to bring him to 
justice. The hairbreadth escapes of the hero are described with 
verve and ingenuity. 


Horn (Holloway), THE Fotty or INNOCENCE. 
74 in. 337 pp., 5/ n. 

* This is stated to be the author’s first novel. Without any in- 
tricacy of plot, the story sets forth, simply and straightforwardly, 
the conflicting ideals of a girl who rebels against convention, and 
has the courage of her convictions, and of her lover, who finds a 
difficulty in shaking off the fetters fastened on him by his early 
upbringing. Passages in the tale recall the late Stanley Houghton’s 
plays ‘ Hindle Wakes’ and ‘The Younger Generation,’ particularly 
the latter ; but they are none the worse for that. The character- 
study of the heroine is good; and the straitlaced nianufacturer’s 
circumscribed outlook is well portrayed. 


THE GREATER CRIME. Cassell [1917]. 


RESCUING 


Westall, 1917- 
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Humphreys (Mrs. Desmond), pseud. Rita. Faustine (Jarrolds’ 
One Shilling Net Popular Novels). Jarrolds [1917]. 64 in. 
280 pp., 1/n. 

Cheap edition. 

James (Stanley B.). Poverty Gutcu. Daniel [1917]. 7 in. 
113 pp. paper, 1/ n. 

This is a story of life and adventure in the Far West, and of the 
way in which the wife of the idealist-hero becomes reconciled to 


existence in a region remote from civilization. 


Johns (Cecil Starr). 
327 pp., 6/ 

The reader will find plenty of stirring incident, a sufficiency of 
fighting, and a piquant love-interest in this ingeniously constructed 
tale of the times of Henry of Navarre, the League, La Rochelle, 
and the strife between Huguenot and Catholic. The characters of 
Henry himself, the adventurous hero, and the heroine are delineated 
with some skill. 


WitH Gotp anp STEEL. Lane, 1917. 7} in. 


Johns (Charles R.). 
199 pp., 2/6 n. 
The lite-history of an Aberdeen terrier, written with the purpose 
of showing the cruelties practised on dogs by animal trainers and 
vivisectionists. 


Johnston (Mary). THE Witcu (Constable's Half-Crown Inbrary). 
Constable, 1917. 8 in. 402 pp., 2/6 n. 813.5 
Cheaper edition of the novel published in 1914. 


ABERDEEN Mac. Jarrolds [1917]. 74 in. 


THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE (1915); translated by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. Hurst & Blackett, 1917. 7} in. 
312 pp., 6/ 843.9 
This is an exciting and cleverly constructed story, turning on the 
efforts of a Turkish banker in France to export gold for the benefit 
of the friends of the Central Powers. The celebrated Arséne Lupin 
and a wounded French officer play prominent parts in defeating the 
banker’s intrigues. 


Leblane (Maurice). 


Le Queux (William). No Greater Love. Ward & Lock [1917]. 
74 in. 320 pp., 5/ n. 

This is a sensational story of a great dancer of Eurasian parentage 
who wins fame and fortune, but by an imprudent second marriage 
is placed in a very difficult position. A double murder, a sudden 
death, and a simultaneous murder and suicide, are among the items 
of the feast spread for the reader. 


Lester (R. Kingsley), Marta oF THE MONASTERO VECCHIO. 
Simpkin & Marshall [1917]. 7 in. 125 pp. por., 2/6 n. 

This tale of how love helped a rather egotistical man to a better 
appreciation of natural worth shows considerable insight into 
character. If the author had been spared, his literary work might 
well have become only secondary to his work among factory girls 
and others. 


Marsh (Richard), ApA VeERNHAM, AcTREsS, Long [1917]. 8} in. 
126 pp. paper, 6d. 
New edition. 
Marsh (Richard), THE DEacon’s DaucuTerR. Long [1917]. 8 ins 


318 pp., 6/ 

How a reverend gentleman, young in years, and innocent of 
humanity’s wiles, but armour-plated by a fund of obstinacy and 
provincial narrowness, preached on the evils of gambling so elo- 
quently that the ladies of the Dorcas Society clubbed together to 
send this Chrysostom of Congregationalism upon a fortnight’s 
mission to Monte Carlo; how, not quite like Cesar, he went, he 
saw, and—was conquered, to the notable extent of winning in one 
evening, at coulette and trente et quarante, over 60,0001. ; how this 
singular crusader prematurely returned to the bosom of his flock 
ruffled, but neither fleeced nor rent in twain by the would-be black- 
mailers and thieves who had assaulted him ; how the senior deacon 
took a ‘‘ business’ view of the pastor’s Odyssey, and saw to it that 
the money was promptly put in the local bank ; how his daughter 
Joan and the minister made their plans for the future—all this is. 
well told by Mr. Marsh. Very naturally portrayed is the delightful 
Frenchwoman to whose inspiration the pastor owes his good luck ; 
and the other characters introduced are also drawn incisively. 
The originality and humour of the story mark it out from much 
of the fiction we have lately read. 

Mears (Madge). Tue Canpip Covurtsnir. Lane, 1917. 7} in.. 
306 pp., 6/ 

The setting of this story is a boarding-house at Highgate, where 

the heroine becomes acquainted with an architect, who is a good 
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“fellow, but has yielded, some time previously, to the wiles of a not 
very reputable woman. The heroine, to whom he frankly confesses 
this lapse, at first refuses her lover, because his standard of morality 
has not been so high as her own. Circumstances, however, bring 

-about a satisfactory basis of agreement between them. 


Mountain (Isobel). Sataam. Melrose, 1917. 74 in. 300 pp., 5/ n. 
This story of a young wife’s experiences in India seems like a 
first novel from its rather ingenuous and informative methods. It 
‘has apparently been written to prove to readers in Britain that life 
in India is not the gay butterfly existence some people think it—a 
point which the author labours unnecessarily. 


Off Shore ; by Taffrail. Pearson, 1917. 74 in. 121 pp., 1/ n. 
This author’s previously published naval sketches and stories will 
‘prepare the reader of the present series for plenty of exciting and 
-amusing incidents; and ‘ The Hole in the Cliffs,’ ‘ Buzzer,’ ‘ A Naval 
Christmas,’ and others are not disappointing, for they depict the 
swirling waters of the North Sea, and the light-hearted daring of the 
men on ships. 


Pain (Barry). CONFESSIONS OF ALPHONSE. Werner Laurie, 1917. 
7} in. 106 pp. 21 il. by George Whitelaw, paper, 1 / n. 

The unconscious humours of Mr. Pain’s thick-headed waiter 
seem to have been reprinted from The Passing Show ; at any rate. 
that is the source of the sketches with which they are illustrated. 
The author is an expert at Thackeray’s device of foreigners’ English, 
which gives spice to the very broad comedy. 


Pertwee (Roland). THe TRANSACTIONS OF LorD Louis LEwIs. 
Murray, 1917. 74 in. 297 pp., 5/n. 

Of the transactions of Lord Louis Lewis we are informed in a 
foreword that they were separate and episodic, and that they offer 
at least nine complete stories: thus “ the hero is left in @ position 
to engage upon many more, should occasion offer.’ The nine 
-stories relate to the experiences of a wealthy collector of objecte 
of art and virtu, and amusingly set forth how roguish dealers and 
others attempt to deceive him. 


Peterson (Margaret). Fate AND THE WATCHER. 
1917, 7} in. 326 pp., 6/ 

This story turns upon the result of a flirtation between an English 
girl and an Indian prince ; for though the girl was in fun, the man 
was in earnest. The native atmosphere is skilfully depicted, but 
the character of the ‘‘ Watcher,” a deus ex machina, is rather too 
obvious a piece of stagecraft. 


Roberts (Theodore Goodridge). 
7} in. 320 pp., 6/ 

The author, a captain in the lst Canadian Division of the British 
Expeditionary Force, relates the love-story of a pirate’s daughter 
-and a sailor who becomes a Church of England minister in order 
to search through the woods for her, and eventually effects a 
thrilling rescue of both the girl and her father from the pirate 
band, who are in revolt. The scenes are laid near the Miramichi 
‘river and the St. Lawrence, in the country of the Micmacs, in the 
year 1825. 


Ruek (Berta), Mrs. Oliver Onions. 
son, 1917. 7} in. 344 pp., 6/ 
A modern love-story related in the easy, gay manner familiar by 
now to Mrs. Onions’s readers. 


Soldier Men ; by Yeo. Lane, 1917. 7} in. 246 pp., 3/6 n. 
Seventeen sketches of military life in Gallipoli and elsewhere, 
Several have already . oo in Punch, one in The Outlook, and 
one in The Daily Mail. ‘The Unsatisfactory Hero’ describes a 
“man, in reality a coward, who performs a very gallant action which 
leads to his permanent disablement. Some of the shorter sketches 
are amusing. 


‘Sullivan (John W. N.). AN AtTTrempr aT LIFE. 
1917. 7} in. 317 pp., 5/ n. 


This book is a rather depressing and cynical review of the vacilla- 
tion of a young scientific man between the pursuit of knowledge and 
of love, ending in compromise and a passionless and mediocre 

“marriage which will leave him free for the former. It is a thoughtful 
study of a man’s attempt at life, but the character-drawing does not 
go very deep. 


Sutherland (Joan). 
347 pp., 6/ 
The father of the hero of this interesting and well-written sto 
has become entangled in crime, and, with a view to shielding himself, 
“forces his son to go abroad. The good name of the hero, who has 
already had experience as an explorer, and is interested in the 
investigation of the sleeping-sickness, is ultimately rehabilitated. 


Hurst & Blackett, 


Forest Fugitives. Long [1917]. 


THE BRIDGE OF Kisses. Hutchin- 


Grant Richards, 


THE Locust. Mills & Boon [1917]. 7} in. 
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Swinnerton (Frank). Nocturne. Secker [1917]. 8 in. 264 pp. 
5/n. 


Keen observation has gone to the making of this little drama, 
which compresses the significance of years into the events of less 
than twenty-four hours. Mr. Swinnerton draws character con- 
vincingly, so far as it may be drawn from the outside inwards, but 
is not always so convincing in the glimpses he essays to give of 
the inner life. The characters are two sisters—different enough 
from the stock contrasts of sense and sensibility, yet parallel—and 
two lovers who are there to strike contrasts out of them. Emmy, 
the hard-working, easily satisfied girl, is drawn to the life; but the 
more ambitious and more interesting character of the adventurous 
Jenny invites discussion and challenge at several points. Neverthe- 
ess, this does not detract from her fascination ; it is merely that she 
lust misses being a figure that memory will not let go. 


*Tchehov (Anton). THE Lapy witH THE (oc; and other stories; 
from the Russian by Constance Garnett (St. Martin's Library : 
The Tales of Tchehov, vol. 3). Chatto & Windus, 1917. 64 in. 
302 pp. cloth, 2/n.; leather, 3/ n. 891.73 


Any one with a turn for sampling stories by looking at the last 
page might well be put off by the uniform ending of these tales in 
suicide, disillusionment, or gross abandonment to the sensual sty, 
and suspect a formula of pessimism and tragedy on the author’s 
part. But they are various enough in theme, if monotonously grim 
in colouring ; and they belong to various periods in Chekhov’s life, 
the most poetical of them, ‘The Black Monk,’ having appeared in 
English as long ago as 1903. This is a wonderful study of madness, 
by the madman himself, and illustrates how closely the higher 
realism is bound up with the same imagination as the poet’s. The 
longest is ‘An Anonymous Story,’ and these two comprise the 
finest touches of humour and of terse delineation of character. 
Far from attractive objectively, the characters are put before us 
vividly in a few quick strokes: ‘‘ His lips were puckered up suavely, 
and his little trimmed moustaches looked as though they had been 
fixed on with glue. He was a man with the manners of a lizard.” 
The incompatibility of the cultivated ego with the social system, 
the staleness and worthlessness of a life unillumined by any sacrificial 
faith or ideal, is the impression driven into us by the portraits of 
the loveless country doctor piling up roubles, the Petrograd roués, 
masterful husbands, fathers, and lovers—by all, in fact, but a few 
women who love by some overwhelming impulse that makes them 
more sensitive victims of despair. 


Tracy (Louis) THe POoSTMASTER’S DAUGHTER. 
74 in. 308 pp., 6/ 

Apart from the love of the hero and heroine, this readable 
story is written round the mystery of a crime. A refreshing 
feature is that the functionaries from Scotland Yard are represented, 
not as idiots, as is often the case in works of fiction, but as sensible 
men. Suspected of having committed a murder, the author-hero 
has a bad time, but his fiancée and the officials from Scotland Yard 
bring confusion into the ranks of the village quidnuncs. 


Tremaine (Herbert). THE FEET OF THE YOUNG MEN. 
7} in. 239 pp., 2/ n. 

The simple directness of this story will appeal to those who do not 
insist on a hero and a villain in their fiction. The characters depicted 
are romantic neither in environment nor in their views concerning 
the War, which they seek to ignore, but its octopus-like tentacles 
close around them to their consequent hurt. 


Trent (Paul). THe Ruwine Vice. Ward & Lock, 1917. 
319 pp. front., 5/ n. 


The ruling vice is that of gambling, and the subject is treated in 
the superficial and flamboyant method which will appeal to the 
average novel-reader, but is disappointing to a reviewer who knows 
that Paul Trent is capable of producing much better work. 


Vachell (Horace Annesley). FIsHPINGLE: a romance of the country- 
side. Murray, 1917. 7} in. 359 pp., 5/n. 


Those familiar with the comedy seen at the Haymarket Theatre 
may remember that the piece was reviewed at some length in The 
Atheneum for June, 1916. Mr. Vachell now provides people who 
do not or cannot go to a theatre with the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with a modern Admirable Crichton. 


Cassell [1917], 


Daniel, 1917. 


73 in. 


. 


Wales (Hubert), THe Rationauist. Long [1917]. 74 in. 320 pp., 
6/ 


This is a curiously unequal story. The scientific dissertation at 
the beginning, in the shape ot the biologist-hero’s geological and 
eg seg rag reverie, is unnecessary and somewhat wearying ; 

ut the great man’s philosophy of life and death is not badly set 
forth. It leads him to some startling conclusions. The author is 
more successful in his character-study of the man of science than 
in the portrayal of the heroine, whose disposition is not easily 
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fathomed. The young doctor’s ignorance of the elements of bac- 
teriology is surprising. Moreover, “he did not, if truth be told, 
possess a microscope.” It is almost equally difficult to believe 
that the manageress of an “ Institute of Domestic Hygiene” could 
in these days know virtually nothing about disease-producing 
organisms. Notwithstanding these defects, the novel is readable, 
and in some respects original. 


Warden (Florence), Mrs. James. AN OvvrsIDER’s YEAR. Long 
[1917]. 84 in. 126 pp. paper, 6d. 
Cheap edition. 


Webster (Henry Kitchell) THe ReEatn ADVENTURE. Constable, 
1917. 8 in. 559 pp.,€5/ n. 813.5 


The real adventure begins, thinks Mr. Webster, the author of 
some exciting business-romances of the United States, where most 
stories end—in marriage. His problem is the relations between 
husband and wife, and the wife’s efforts to justify her principles in 
an existence independent of home and husband ; and he works out 
the psychological situation amid extremely interesting surroundings. 


Wynne (May). A Spy For Naporeon. Jarrolds[ 1917}. 74 in. 
291 pp., 6/ 
A story of the First Consulate in which a woman plays the chief 
part in many intrigues in France and England. 


Zilwa (Lucian de). THe DIcE OF THE Gops: a tale of Ceylon, 
Heath & Cranton [1917]. 74 in. 302 pp., 6/ 


A graphic picture of life in Colombo, embracing character-studies 
of various types of inhabitants, among whom are medical men, a 
journalist, a young Ceylonese burgher who has just been called to 
the bar and is fresh from an English University, and a Buddhist 
monk. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Anderson (Arthur Henry). KinesspripGe, SALCOMBE, AND THE 
KINGSBRIDGE Estuary (Homeland Handbooks, vol. 87). Home- 
land Association ; Warne [1917]. 74 in. 70 pp. il. map, index, 
paper, Td. n.; cloth, 1/ n. 914.235 


Another volume of the useful “‘ Homeland Handbooks,’ con- 
taining a description, accompanied by a good map, of a delightful 
part of South Devon. Incidentally the author shows that the 
claim that Salcombe’s harbour bar is immortalized in Tennyson’s 
‘Crossing the Bar’ is without substantial foundation. 


*Bosworth (George F.). THe Recorory Manor, WALTHAMSTOW, 
Walthamstow Antiquarian Society, 1917. 13 in. 16 pp. il. plans, 
paper, 4/ 914.267 


This interesting monograph is the fourth official publication of 
the Walthamstow Antiquarian Society. The Rectory Manor as a 
manor was carved out of Walthamstow Toni by Ralph de Toni, 
who probably built the church. His wife in 1108 settled two parts 
of the tithe on the Prior and Canons of the Holy Trinity, London, 
with the glebe and the advowson of the rectory. In 1200 the Prior 
and Canons bought the other portions of the tithe, which had been 
alienated to the Abbey of Chatillon. In 1531 the manor was 
surrendered to King Henry VIII., and thirteen years later Henry 
sold his Walthamstow possessions to Paul and Edmund Withypoll. 
According to the author, it is a generally accepted tradition that 
Sir W. Batten, the friend of Pepys and Admiral Sir William Penn, 
was the occupier of the manor; and on p. 11 we read that there 
are 
‘* good grounds for believing that Sir William Penn lived within the precincts. 
....His daughter, Margaret Penn, married Anthony Lowther, who owned 
Sweetacre on the Rectory Manor. The Lowther monument is placed under 
the roof of the south gallery of the parish church, and records that Anthony 
Lowther died on 27th January, 1692, and his wife on 5th December, 1719.” 
That the descendants of Admiral] Penn maintained some connexion 
with Walthamstow appears probable from the fact, known to the 
present writer, that James Clayton, who married Hannah Penn, 
granddaughter of the Quaker William Penn, and great-granddaughter 
of the Admiral, and in right of his wife came into a considerable 
fortune, most of which, on his predeceasing her, reverted to the Penns, 
was as late as 1784 described in a list of Chichester electors as of 
Walthamstow. The last lord of the Rectory Manor appears to have 
been Sir James Vallentin, Sheriff of the City of London in 1870; 
and the last occupier of Rectory Manor House to use the great pew 
in the parish church is stated to have been the late Mr. David 
Howard. The church is said to be now free from all jurisdiction of 
the Rectory Manor; the manor estate was put up for sale in 1897, 
and the house was subsequently pulled down. Like its predecessors, 
this monograph is well produced and adequately illustrated. There 
are several clear plans. On p. 9 “ Haspurg”’ should be Hapsburg, 
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Hurry (Jamieson B.). Kryc Henry BrEavucLeRC AND READING: 
ABBEY. Elliot Stock, 1917. 10 in. 39 pp. 3 il. notes, index,. 
2/6 913.4229 


This well-produced volume contains a concise history of the- 
foundation of Reading Abbey in 1121 by Henry I.; an account of 
tae abbey church and surrounding conventual buildings, as they 
were until after the dissolution of the monasteries ; and a description. 
of the extant remains of this wealthy and magnificent Cluniac 
e3 ablishment. Henry Beauclerk was buried before the high altar~ 
of the church on Jan. 4, 1136, but no vestige remains of the tomb, 
and only ruins have survived of the vast and imposing cluster of 
buildings at the confluence of the Kennet and the Thames. 


Palestine. W. & A. K. JouNSTON’s War Map oF PALESTINE. 
Edinburgh, Johnston [1917]. 26 by 22 in. unmounted, 6d. n. ; 
cloth, folded, 1/3 n.; cloth, rollers, varnished, 2/ n. 912.569" 


A clear map printed in colours, scale 11 miles to 1 inch. 


Sastri (H. Krishna). Sovurs-InpIan ImaGEsS or Gops AND 
Goppesses. Madras, Government Press (Constable, Fisher 
Unwin, d&c.), 1916. 10 in. 307 pp. 167 plates, bibliog. index, 
5 rupees 8 annas, or 8/3 913.548 


Lord Carmichael, when Governor of Madras, pointed out in 1912 
that, while many books were available dealing with Hindu religion. 
and iconography, there was no popular handbook giving information. 
about the images commonly seen in temples or museums in Southern. 
India ; and he suggested that such a work would be useful. The 
Madras Government entrusted the task to the author, who has 
ably grappled with what proved to be a difficult undertaking, and has 
written an instructive and readable book, copiously illustrated, and 
attractively produced. The main chapters deal with Brahma,. 
Vishnu, Siva, Sakti-goddesses, village deities, and miscellaneous 
deities. 


“*Somersetshire Archeological and Natural History Society. Pro- 


CEEDINGS FOR THE YEAR 1916 (ANNUAL MEETING, TAUNTON),. 
vol. 62. Taunton, Barnicott & Pierce, 1917. 9 in. 904215 pp. 
il. list of members, index, paper, 10/6 913.4238 
The principal items this year are a paper by the president, Dean. 
Armitage Robinson, ‘ Memories of St. Dunstan in Somerset,’ giving 
a@ very different character of that energetic Churchman from the 
conventional one ; an account by Prebendary Harbin of the vanished 
priory of St. Michael on the Steep Holme; part 2 of Dr. Fryer's. 
aper on ‘Monumental Effigies in Somerset’; and articles by 
Mr H. St. G. Gray on a hoard of Roman coins found at Yeovil, by 
the Rev. E. Horne on Somerset scratch dials, &c. The progress 
of the Glastonbury Abbey excavations and the work of varions 
special committees are duly chronicled. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 


Browne (John Hutton Balfour), ReEcoLtections, LITERARY AND 
PoutticaL. Constable, 1917. 9 in. 317 pp. index, 10/6n,. 920 


Although we have not failed to notice the author’s protest (p. 184 
against criticism of the practice of introducing into reminiscences : 
‘* good stories”’ that are not new, we must observe that a number of 
the stories in the book before us are old—friends, shall we say ?— 
and some of these are not told in the most entertaining manner. This. 
apart, there is good matter in the book, notably the evidence of the 
interest in science possessed by the author, although a layman from 
the scientific point of view. But Mr. Browne was born in a scientific 
milieu, and, as is well known, he is brother to Sir James Crichton- 
Browne. We agree with the author’s idea that “a man should be 
an all-round man, not like some of the dried ferns in a herbarium, . 
which are flattened out into thin dry layers.’ Mr. Browne adds, 
‘“*T have known some of these withered things.’’ So have we. 
His thumb-nail appreciations of politicians and others are some-- 
times acute, occasionally amusing, and in certain instances likely 
to be dissented from by many readers. One of the best of these pen- - 
pictures is that of the late Sir Richard Temple, a well-known Anglo- 
Indian administrator, who died in 1902: “ He had a right-angled 
moustache like a cat’s whiskers, and rather looked like an animated 
tom-cat.”” The author does not appear to have much sympathy with 
efforts at social reform. - He describes as “ Socialist’? measures or - 
statutes old-age pensions, national insurance, eight-hour Bills, 
‘** measures for the protection of adult human beings who ought to 
be able to protect themselves,” the Truck Acts, licensing Acts, . 
shipping Acts, the Hares and Rabbits Act, and the Employers’ 
Liability Act. On pp. 113-14 there are some references to the 
United States which it would have been better, we think, to delete. 
On p. 203 “‘ Aubernon,” in a copy of a letter from Lord Bramwell, . 
should be Auberon. As a whole, the book is readable, but, as we- 
have indicated, it does not “ sparkle.” 
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Diaz (President Porfirio). 
*Hannay (David). 14z (Makers of the Nineteenth Century). Con- 
stable, 1917. 9 in. 325 pp. por. bibliog. chronology, index, 6 f 2 


The man who for many years adventurously and vigorously 
governed perhaps the most interesting and mysterious country 
in the Western hemisphere, Don Porfirio Diaz, well deserved a niche 
among the Makers of the Nineteenth Century. It is pointed out 
by the editor of the series, in his preface to Mr. Hannay’s book, 
that President Diaz, during his long term, or rather seven terms, of 
office, “‘ brought his country to a more respectable prominence and 
to greater prosperity than it had enjoyed since its original conquest 
by the Spaniards.” But on the occasion of his last re-election the 
end of his rule was at hand. Anarchy broke out; and Diaz, aged 
and ill, could not stem the torrent. He resigned, left for Europe, 
and died in Paris on July 2, 1915. Mr. Hannay’s narrative is 
animated, and well worth reading. 


Doukhovskoy (Madame Barbara), née Princesse Galitzine. THE 
DIARY OF A Russian LADY: reminiscences of Barbara Dou- 
khovskoy (née Princesse Galitzine). Long, 1917. 9 in. 543 pp. 
2 pors. index, 12/6 n. 920 

These impressions of the wife of General Serge Michailovitch 

Doukhovskoy, who was Governor-General of Eastern Siberia, and 
afterwards Governor-General of Turkestan, are vivacious, frank, 
intimate, and very amusing in many places. For instance, in one 
of the chapters descriptive of the author’s visits to London there is 
an account of a festival given at the Crystal Palace by the “ Tem- 
perance Society.” To a room 

‘especially assigned for strayed children....a policeman brought. . A 

small boy who was shouting desperately, ‘ I want mother!’....The visitors 

.ate their meal under the trees, and the grass was all strewn with egg- 
shells and scraps of paper. As drink only beer was allowed. ...Though 
we were returning from a temperance festival, there was a tipsy woman 
drunk with beer in the next car, who was leaning out of the window shouting 
bacchanal songs in a voice thick with drink.” 

The author is, of course, mistaken in saying, “‘ As drink only beer 

was allowed,’ the fact being that the temperance societies tried to 

prohibit the sale of alcoholic liquors on their festivals at the Crystal 

Palace. M. Constantin Sloutchevsky, the Russian poet, con- 

tributes the preface to the book, which recounts the author's 

impressions of, and experiences in, many cities and towns in 

Europe, Asia, Africa, and the New World. 


Illingworth (John Richardson). THe Lire anp WorRK oF JOHN 
RICHARDSON ILLINGWORTH, as portrayed by his letters and 
illustrated by photographs ; edited by his wife, with a chapter 
by the Rev. Wilfrid Richmond ; with a preface by Charles Gore, 
Bishop of Oxford. Murray, 1917. 9 in. 350 pp. 8 appendixes, 
index, 10/6 n. 920 

The author of the Bampton Lectures on ‘ Personality Human and 

Divine,’ and the theologian who wrote ‘Divine Immanence’ and 
‘ Divine Transcendence,’ was far better known by his books than by 
his spoken words, for, as his friend the Bishop of Oxford says in 
the preface which he contributes, ‘“‘ No man ever more successfully 
declined to be interfered with by calls which he felt to be not for 
him. He never attended public meetings or sat on committees or 
was distracted by business. No one would have thought of making 
him a rural dean or an archdeacon or a bishop.” This volume, 
however, affords the means of seeing the man himself in his daily 
life and surroundings, and as he appeared in familiar intercourse 
with friends, and will be welcome to many who have hitherto known 
him only through his writings. 


Leslie (Shane). THe END or A CHAPTER. Constable, 1917. 9 in. 

200. pp. index, 5/ n. 920 

This is a revised edition of Mr. Shane Leslie’s book, which was 
reviewed in The Athenceum for September, 1916, p. 418. 


Luther (Martin). 

Grisar (Hartmann). LutTxHer: authorized translation from the 
German by E. M. Lamond ; edited by Luigi Cappadelta: vol. 6. 
Kegan Paul, 1917. 84 in. 560 pp. appendixes, index, 12/n. 920 

The sixth volume of Prof. Grisar’s great biography of the Reformer 
displays, equally with the previous volumes, the author’s scholar- 
ship, industry, and endeavour to write with impartiality. Not only 

Roman Catholics, but Protestants also, will be greatly interested 

by the volume before us. 


Mijatovich (Count Chedomille), THe Mermorrs oF A BALKAN 
DreLomatTisT. Cassell, 1917. 94 in. 353 pp. il. pors. index, 
6/n 920 

This autobiography of Count Mijatovich, who was from 1869 to 

1903 in the diplomatic service of Serbia, and held the appointments 

of Serbian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Finance, and Commerce, is 

largely concerned with the Eastern Question. The author is of 
opinion that the Balkan interests of Austria-Hungary and the 

Eastern designs of Germany determined those two Powers “to 
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astound Europe by plunging it into the most terrible war in the 
history of the world.” He believes that a truthful record of this 
great war will be written, and proofs be forthcoming that this was 
“really an Eastern-Question war, provoked by that question,” 
the final solution of which was its object. ‘‘ Naturally,....other 
local, national, and world interests flew forth, calling for an equitable 
..-.Settlement.” |The book comprises recollections of King Milan, 
King Alexander, King Peter, Queens Nathalie and Draga, Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland, Sultan Abdul Hamid, and other highly 
placed personages. 


Nelson (Horatio, Viscount). Netson’s Last D1ary, Serr. 13- 
Oct. 21, 1805; with an introduction and notes by Gilbert 
Hudson. Elkin Mathews, 1917. 7} in. 46 pp. por., 2/6 n. 920 

This is stated to be the first word-for-word publication of the 
private journal kept by Nelson from his leaving Merton to the 
morning of Trafalgar, although the precious document has fre- 
quently been quoted at some length. The little book contains the 
tamous codicil claiming the goodwill of the nation for Lady Hamilton; 
the affidavit annexed to the will and some letters mentioned as 
addressed to Lady Hamilton are printed in addition. The notes 
are interesting, and discuss inter alia the origin of Nelson’s phrase 

“the Nelson touch.” 


Reid (Henry M. B.). THE Divinity PRINCIPALS IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF GLAasGow, 1545-1654. Glasgow, MacLehose, 1917. 8 in. 
316 pp. pors. index, 6/ n. 920 
Dr. Reid’s book is the first instalment of an endeavour to present 
a series of characteristic biographies of the Professors of Divinity 
in Glasgow University. The first six professors were Principals of 
the University, but afterwards the offices were “ practically though 
not formally separated, and a special Chair of Divinity alone was 
created.’ In the present volume these six ‘“ Divinity Principals” 
are dealt with by the author, who reminds the reader that the work 
is not intended to be a history of the University. The biographies 
are those of Andrew Melville, Thomas Smeaton, Patrick Sharp, 
Robert Boyd, John Cameron, and John Strang. They are “live” 
accounts of the men ; and the book affords evidence of a considerable 
amount of research. It should be of interest to others than alumni 
of Glasgow University. 


*Skrine (Mary John Huntley), née Tooke. THE )EvouT Lapy: a 
study in four centuries. Constable [1917]. 74 in. 258 pp., 5/n. 
920 
These are reflective studies of Mary Ferrar of Little Gidding, 
Hannah More’s sister Patty, Mrs. Sherwood, Charlotte M. Yonge, 
and two women quite unknown to fame, all exponents of the pious, 
more or less mystical, and kindly life of an older and more peaceful 
world. Their characters are drawn with the tenderness and insight 
into hidden springs of a practised novelist, whose sympathies are 
always with the simple but not shailow personalities that are the 
fine flower of rustic life. 


*Tagore (Sir Rabindranath). My Reminiscences. Macmillan, 1917. 
84 in. 283 pp. il. pors., 7/6 n. 920 
Intrinsically interesting as a record of a life mostly passed amid 
surroundings unfamiliar to most European readers, and of the 
mental, moral, and literary development of a distinguished man, 
these reminiscences have an extrinsic charm, due to the felicitous 
lightness of the style—for which a share of the laurels must in fairness 
be awarded to the translator—and to the shrewd aphorisms and 


‘ touches of gentle irony scattered over Sir Rabindranath’s pages. 


Noteworthy is the account of the author’s childhood and boyhood. 
The“ servocracy,” as the author styles the tyranny his father’s 
servants exercised over the younger members of the household, is 
vividly described. Some of Sir Rabindranath’s deft touches show 
that the Indian boy is indeed a “ human boy”: “ ....no boy has 
yet been born so poor as not to have the wherewithai to stuff his 
pockets ’’ (p. 9). Of a moral poem which, as a youthful poet, the 
author was called upon to compose and recite for the edification of 
the boys in the highest class of his school, he quietly observes : ‘‘ Its 
moral effect on that class was far from encouraging—the sentiment 
it aroused being not one of regard for its author” (p. 51). Referring 
to elders’ criticisms and punishments of mischievous boys, he remarks 
that “‘ the mistake is to judge boys by the standard of grown-ups, 
to forget that a child is quick and mobile like a running stream” 
(p. 62). In reference to education Sir Rabindranath truly says: 
“The main object of teaching is not to explain meanings, but to 
knock at the door of the mina.’ Again, upon the teaching of 
languages he remarks : “‘ To employ an epic to teach language is like 
using a sword to shave with—sad for the sword, bad for the chin.” 
A beautiful word-picture is that which describes a good old man, 
for many years the steadfast friend of the author’s father, his elder 
brothers, and himself. A curious story is told of an attempt to 
communicate by means of a planchette with the spirit of a cashier 
who had been like one of the family. He was asked as to the sort 
of life one led where he was. The ingeniously evasive reply was: 
““ Not a bit of it. Why should you get so cheap what I had to die 
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to learn?” Sir Rabindranath began to write poetry when 8 years 
old. As he became known, he was called by some “the Bengal 
Shelley,” by others “‘ the Lisping Poet.’ The first cognomen he 
stigmatizes as “insulting to Shelley and only likely to get me 
laughed at.’’ The author’s love of freedom peeps forth in various 
passages. With regard to the tendency of the repressed to form 
secret associations, he remarks : “‘ It is not enough to keep open only 
the avenues to clerical employment in any comprehensive scheme of 
Imperial Government—if no road be left for adventurous daring the 
soul of man will pine for deliverance, and secret passages still be 
sought, ot which the pathways are tortuous and the end unthink- 
able.” And, alluding to ‘“ tyrannical attempts to create goodness,” 
the author makes this avowal: ‘ Of punitive police, political or 
moral, I have a wholesome horror. The state of slavery which is 
thus brought on is the worst form of cancer to which humanity is 
subject.” His reminiscences possess a freshness which makes them 
inspiriting and enlightening reading. 


Wilkes (John). 
*Bleackley (Horace). Lire or JoHN Witkes. Lane, 1917. 8} in. 
477 pp. il. pors. appendixes, genealogical table, index, 16/n. 920 
It was worth while writing a careful biography of John Wilkes, 
that able charlatan and blatant demagogue, who is not without 
counterparts in the present time, as the public agitations in which he 
was a leading figure are not without their parallels. Wilkes was 
closely associated, also, with a number of memorable personages in 
political and literary history, and there was need for a connected 
account of the incidents in which they took part. Mr. Bleackley has 
executed his task in a scholarly and interesting manner, consulting 
documents, and giving references, and his book, which is both 
readable and useful as a companion to the history of the time, forms 
an acceptable supplement to Lecky. His estimate of his hero’s 
character and of his relatively small permanent importance in the 
history of the nation is judicial, and he has succeeded to a large 
extent in painting a vivid and lifelike portrait. ‘The numerous 
illustrations are a valuable feature of the book. 


Wonham (Albert R.). Spun YARNS oF A NAVAL OFfFIcEeR. King, 
1917. 84 in. 277 pp. il. pors., 10/6 n. 920 
Capt. Wonham relates here some of his naval experiences from 
the period when he entered the service to the present time. One 
of the incidents was his saving Shanghai and ‘‘ Chinese Gordon.” 
The volume is dedicated to Sir John Jellicoe,.and includes portraits 
of the Admiral, the author, and various officers under whom the 
latter served. Capt. Wonham hopes to publish a supplementary 
volume. 


930-990 HISTORY. 


Bouchier (E. S.). SARDINIA IN ANCIENT Times. Ozford, Blackwell ; 
New York, Longmans, 1917. 8 in. 185 pp. map, bibliog. index, 
5/n. 937.9 

Mr. Bouchier passes in careful review the data left to us regarding 
the Sardinians of the prehistoric age; summarizes the legendary 
history of a province particularly interesting, ethnologically, archzo- 
logically, and philologically ; and carries down the narrative of the 

historic period to about 600 A.D. 


Ferree (Barr), ed. YEAR-BOOK OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY, 
1917. New York, Pennsylvania Society, 1917. 9} in. 280 pp. 
il. pors. bibliog. 974.8 
This volume, edited by Mr. Barr Ferree, Director and Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Society, comprises reports of the proceedings 
of the eighteenth annual festival, the roll of members, a paper on 
prison reform in Pennsylvania by Mrs. Harrison S. Morris, numerous 
obituary notices, and much other matter. The frontispiece is a 
good reproduction of Lely’s painting (in Greenwich Hospital) of 
Admiral Sir William Penn, father of the Founder of Pennsylvania. 


Mareosson (Isaac F.). THE ResrrtH oF Russia. Lane, 1917. 
734 in. 196 pp. il. pors., 3/6 n. 947 
Mr. Marcosson gives a lucid account of the stupendous events 
which astounded the world in March of the present year. Out of 
the welter ot occurrences he has crystallized a narrative, some of the 
facets of which are the restraint shown by the citizens of Petrograd ; 
the distinguished ability, as leaders of men, exhibited by MM. 
Kerensky, Rodzianko, and others; the speed with which the 
revolution advanced to a climax, the fraternization of the soldiers 
and the civilians, and the abdication of the’Tsar. 


Niemeyer (Nannie). Srortes ror THE History Hour; FRoM 
Avucustus To Rotr. Harrap, 1917. 74 in. 253 pp. front. 
bibliog., 3/ n. 907 

These stories have been written “‘ solely for the purpose of being 
told.” They are for teachers’ reading, not for children. Augustus, 

Pliny, Alaric, Geneviéve, Columba, Eudes, and Rolf are some of the 


personages included, and the events described are boldly and freely 
treated. 





G. BELL & SONS LTD. 


GUILD PRINCIPLES IN WAR AND PEACE. 
By 4 G. HOBSON. With an Introduction by A. R. ORAGE. Crown 8vo, 
28. net. 

This book comprises a number of essays stating in less technical terms the case 
for National Guilds, with a criticism of certain Reconstruction proposals from the 
Guildsman’s point of view. An important preface on the abnormal aspects of post- 
war unemployment is particularly timely and appropriate. 


NATIONAL GUILDS. 
An Enquiry into the Wage System and the Way Out. 
Edited by A. R. ORAGE. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“A well-written, well-arranged and attractive book, setting forth the whole 
argument .... It is an advantage to have so lucid and so plete an exposition of 
a scheme which ...many people are finding attractive.”—New Statesman. 


The COLLECTIVIST STATE in the MAKING. 
ji E. DAVIES, Chairman of the Railway Nationalization Society. Crown 
vo, 5s. net. 
“....0f high interest and real value....contains a short but able analysis of the 
causes which make for the spread of collectivism.”— Times. 
“Mr. Davies has e a compilation that is worthy of himself and his 
subject.”—New Age. 


THE WAR OF STEEL AND GOLD. 
By HENRY NOEL BRAILSFORD, Author of ‘The Broom of the War 
God.’ New and Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 
“This book is, within its range, the most complete —_ of our recent foreign - 
policy that we have seen....itis an admirable piece of work, and in its synthesis 
of ideas original.”—Manchester Guardian. 


Ghe Chree Latest Publications of the 
Ratan Gata Foundation. 
CASUAL LABOUR AT THE DOCKS. 


By H. A. MESS, B.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


THE HOMEWORKER AND HER OUTLOOK. 


A Descriptive Study of Tailoresses and Boxmakers. By V. DE VESSEL- 
ITSKY. With an Introduction by R. H. TAWNEY. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


EXPENDITURE AND WASTE. 


A Study in War-Time. By V. DE VESSELITSKY. Crown 8vo, 8d. net. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 





THE LIFE OF JOHN WILKES. 
By HORACE BLEACKLEY. With numerous Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
‘“‘In this volume Mr. Bleackley’s ripened power of research, his patience and 
diligence in sifting material, combine to furnish a truly notable portrait and a 
substantial addition to English historical biography.”—Tim- s. 


SOLDIER MEN. 


By YEO. ; Ss. Gd. ret. 
“It isan open secret that ‘ Yeo’ is the distinguished son of a distinguished father. 
His first appearance in print reveals natural observation and literary skill of a very 
high order. These vivid and human stories are among the best that the war has 
produced. It is a true soldier’s book, manly, fresh, and self-respecting, and it 
touches the ‘ spot’ every time.”—Daily Telegraph. 





THE MAID WITH WINGS, 


And other Fantasies Grave to Gay. 
By E. B. OSBORN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“Literary craftsmanship is everywhere evident, and it is applied to a great 
variety of subjects.”—Morning Post. 


THE REBIRTH OF RUSSIA. 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON. 3s. 6d. net. 
** As a record of momentous events chronicled hot on the heel of happening, this 
volume is not merely absorbing, but also admirably useful.”—Morning Post. 


THE GAY LIFE. 

By KEBLE HOWARD. 6s. 
_ “It isa jolly tale, an amusing tale, a good-natured tale, and very likely, so far as 
it goes, it is a true tale.”—T'imes. 


WITH GOLD AND STEEL. 
By CECIL STARR JOHNS. as 6s. 
weitten"<Westudnstor Gasstte, ne * °° Wis highly and vividly 
THE CANDID COURTSHIP. 

By MADGE MEARS. 


6s. 
“*Miss Mears has a nimble wit and she has exercised it with skill. From the 
first moment there is no doubt of the extreme candour of the courtship ”"—Times. 
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Radziwill (Princess Catherine), née Kolb-Danvin. GERMANY FROM 
Wirnin. Cassell, 1917. 94 in. 390 pp. 8 photogravure pl. 
index, 16/ n. 943.08 

The author of ‘ The Royal Marriage-Market of Europe’ and ‘ The 

Austrian Court from Within’ has compiled a history of German 

affairs under the Emperors William I., Frederick III. of Prussia 

(whom she persistently calls “the Emperor Frederick III.’’), and 

William II., dealing, as is her wont, chiefly with the personal doings 

of crowned heads and statesmen, and not at all with peoples. 

Letters and conversations of her father and other relatives and 

friends are freely quoted, but do not add anything material to what 

is common property, and the whole is written entirely from the 
feminine point of view. All that goes before becomes clear when the 
last chapter is read—in other words, the history of Europe is viewed 
as an intricate diplomatic puzzle solved by the present war. The 
philosophy of history is, of course, by no means so simple. Never- 
theless, the book is interesting, and not uninstructive to the popular 
reader who realizes that it presents but one aspect of the com- 
plexity. The dominating figure of the whole piece is Bismarck, 
who is depicted as a conscienceless and ruthless Machiavel, handling 
kings and other statesmen as if they were marionettes in the play, 
of which he controls the dénouwement. But though he is described 
with graphic adjectives and his strategy is unrolled, Bismarck 
remains only a figure, not a personality, a fascinating enigma to 
the author, who at once admires and abuses him, but never attains 
a glimpse of his real motives. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Bean (C. E. W.). Letrers rrom France. Cassell, 1917. 8} in. 
243 pp. map, il. 5/n. 940.9 
Mr. Bean, war correspondent for the Commonwealth of Australia, 
has not attempted in these letters to narrate the full story of the 
Australian Imperial Force in France, but he gives graphic accounts 
of the first impressions of some of the Australians in France, of 
their life in the trenches and in billets, of the share of the Australians 
in the Somme advance and in the fighting at Poziéres, and of their 
bravery at Mouquet Farm. It is of interest to read in the concluding 
chapter that Australians and New Zealanders dislike being called 
** Anzacs,’’ though they are proud of the name as applied to their 
corps and to the hill of graves in Gallipoli. 


*Bone (Muirhead), THe WrsTeERN Front: drawings by Muirhead 
Bone ; letterpress written at British Headquarters: part 7, 
JuLy, 1917 (published by authority of the War Office). * Country 
Life’ Office, 1917. 124 by 94 in. 20 plates, paper, 2/n. 940.9 

The view ‘ Near Dompierre’ is in its tender warmth of colouring 
one of the most pleasing pictures in the July part of this publication. 

Almost as good, but in different styles, are ‘ Out of the Line,’ showing 

a piper of the Black Watch skirling for the delectation of some of the 

warrant and non-commissioned officers of the regiment, and ‘ Rouen,’ 

a plein-air sketch of the quay of Normandy’s historic capital. 

Plate 29 shows an unnamed church, stated to have been wrecked 

by the Germans “ by means of charges of explosives placed inside 

its walls.” 


Cable (Boyd). BrtTwEEN in. 

278 pp., 2/6 n. 40.9 

A new edition of this really “ telling” war-book, first published 
in 1915. 


Copping (Arthur E.). Sours mv Kwaktr: being a permnel investiga- 
tion into spiritual experiences and sources of heroism among our 
lads in the firing line ; with foreword by General Bramwell Booth. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1917. 74in. 217 pp., 2/6n. 940.9 

The author visited the front with the object of seeing for himself 
the actual conditions of war, and of studying the activities and 
influence of the Salvation Army in the war area. That organization 
gave ample opportunities for an insight into its work; and by the 

Government Mr. Copping was afforded facilities for visiting the army 

zone and the trenches. With many touches of humour and pathos, 

he relates his experiences among our soldiers, Salvationists and 
others, Especially graphic, though somewhat distressing, are Mr. 

Copping’s pictures of the patient endurance of the gravely wounded, 

in Soaptial and elsewhere. 


THE Lines, Murray, 1917. 7} 
9 


Doitsh (E.). THE Frrst SprRINGBOK PRISONER IN GERMANY. 
McBride & Nast, 1917. 7} in. 123 pp. il. paper, 2/n. 940.9 
The author, a corporal in the Ist South African Infantry, fought 
in German South-West Africa, in Egypt, and in France. He was 
seriously wounded during the fighting in Delville Wood, taken 
prisoner by the Germans, and imprisoned, first at Ohrdruf, after- 
wards at Langensalza. He describes vividly the conditions under 
which the English, Russian, and other prisoners of war are forced 
to exist in German military camps; and the picture is grim in the 
extreme. 
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*Doyle (Sir Arthur Conan). THE British CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND: 
FLANDERS, 1915. Hodder & Stoughton, 1917. 9 in. 270 pp. 
maps and plans, index, 6/ n. 940.9 

This second volume of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s history of the 

War relates exclusively to the campaign of 1915. The author 
roughly divides the three years of war into “ the year of defence, the 
year of equilibrium, and the year of attack’’ ; and the events of the 
second were naturally less dramatic than those which more nearly 
followed the outbreak of war. Nevertheless, the present volume 
comprises narratives of the engagements at Neuve Chapelle and 
Hill 60; the second battle of Ypres; the conflicts at Richebourg, 
Festubert, and in the trenches of Hooge; and the long-drawn-out 
fighting at Loos. The occasions are described when the Germans: 
first used poison gas and the flame of burning petrol, and there is 
incidental reference to the torpedoing of the Lusitania. From 
beginning to end the volume is an unadorned but impressive record. 
of gallantry and “ grit’’ on the part of the troops engaged. 


Irwin (Will) THe Lattin at War. Constable [1917]. 84 in. 
303 pp., 6/ n. 940.9 
In this book, which is dedicated ‘‘To the Alpini; Good Hosts,. 
Perfect Comrades, Valiant Fighters,’ the author describes the 
aspect of Paris, when he revisited it early in 1916; the democratic 
theory of army discipline taught at St. Cyr, as contrasted with the 
aristocratic system in the German army; a visit to the Isonzo 
front, a sojourn among the Alpini, experiences in Verdun and the 
district ; and other scenes and episodes likely to appeal to every 
reader interested in the War. 


Waldstein (Sir Charles) Wat Germany Is FIGHTING For. Long- 
mans, 1917. %4 in. 125 pp. limp cloth, 1/6 n. 940.9 
This is an exposure—not a sympathetic or impartial consideration 
—of the various expressions of German war-aims put forward by 
different persons ana organizations since last August. The most 
interesting point brought out is the variety and divergency of view 
of these parties, and the frankness with which a publicist like Maxi- 
milian Mesien has been allowed to express his convictions. Between 
the Annexationists and the Anti-annexationists there are many 
grades of opinion, their relative strength inclining in one direction 
or the other as events on the battle-field are favourable or un- 
favourable to Germany. Sir Charles sums up German aims thus: 
(1) retention of the conquered and some other parts of France ; 
(2) division of Belgium into a Flemish and a Walloon region, the 
former to be under German administration; (3) retention of 
the conquered Polish and Russian districts ; (4) restoration of the 
German colonies, with the addition of the Belgian Congo, freedom 
of the sea, extension of the Bagdad Railway, &c. The different 
programmes of the German National Committee and the Independent 
German Committee, together with Herr Naumann’s proposed 
Central European League, are examined, and Prof. D. Rchater's 
manifesto in Das Gréssere Deutschland (Jan. 27 and Feb. 5, 1917) 
is translated in full. 


War Speeches by British Ministers, 1914—1916. Fisher Unwin, 1917. 
84 in. 380 pp. paper, 1/ n. 940.9 
This collection of the more mg speeches and other public 
statements made during the War by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, Viscount Grey of Fallodon, the late 
Lord Kitchener, Lord Curzon, and Mr. Churchill is brought down to 
the end of 1916. 


Whittall (W.). Wira Bota anp Smuts in Arrica. Cassell, 
1917. 8 in. 288 pp. indexes, 2 maps, 2 por., 6/ n. 940.9 
The author, who was Lieutenant-Commander of No. 1 Squadron 
of the Royal Naval Armoured Car Division in the South-West 
African and East African campaigns, gives an exceedingly in- 
teresting account of the events witnessed by him on both sides of 
the Dark Continent, and in addition presents the reader with a 
general survey of the operations of war in the territories concerned. 
The book contains two clear maps. 


J. CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Allward (Hope). THE Five GarprEns: a story for children. Re- 

ligious Tract Society [1917]. 104by 8in. 88pp.il.,1/3n. J. F. 

A grumpy uncle, a nice uncle, a frog, and a pig fill prominent parts 

in this pleasant story about the gardens belonging to three little girls 

and their two brothers. The pig causes a catastrophe, but everything 
comes right in the end, 


Findlay (Jessie Patrick), ed. TAtrs or THE Scots; retold by Jessie 
Patrick Findlay, and illustrated by Margaret Ross. Stirling, 
Eneas Mackay [1917]. 74 in. 92 pp., 8d. n. J. 941 

These half-dozen stories are retold in simple language from Hector 

Boece’s Scottish Chronicle, published in Latin at Paris, 1526. 

They begin with King Kenneth’s overthrow of the Picts and erection 

of the Lia Fail or Stone of Destiny at Scone, and end with the deeds 

of Macbeth. 





